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Lockstep Broken? 


A dramatic new program, designed 
to break the “lockstep” of rigid grade 
progression in our elementary schools, 
disclosed last week during the 
course of an exclusive interview with 
Scholastic Teacher magazine. 

Dean George D. Stoddard, New 
York University School of Education 
revealed 
the elementary school curriculum, from 
third through eighth grades. Under the 
plan, homeroom teachers would cove 
the language arts and social studies in 
the morning, while special teachers 
would instruct in mathematics, science, 
fine arts, music and health education in 
the afternoon. 

The morning would _ be 
taught essentially as at present: all pu- 
pils in a class would have to meet cer- 
tain requirements at each grade level. 
But in the afternoon program, students 
would be grouped according to thei 
aptitudes and abilities. It would be con- 
ceivable, for example, for one teacher 
to instruct half a dozen gifted pupils 
in an advanced math class, while an- 
other might teach 30 students of aver- 
age ability. Still a third might teach a 
lozen slow 

The homeroom teacher would con- 


was 


a master plan to reorganize 


program 


( students. 

tinue to be responsible for overseeing 
the general growth and development 
of each child. 

The special teachers would all be ex- 
perts in their fields. Some might be 
homeroom teachers in areas of special 
interest. Some would be drawn from 
high school or community college staffs. 
They either have, or would be trained 
to develop, a background for elemen- 
tary school instruction. 

Experimental schools would develop 
new curriculums, methods, and evalu- 
ating devices. There would, for ex- 
ample, be no such thing as “Fifth Grade 
arithmetic,” but rather “an ascending 
series of facts, skills, problems, and in- 
sights arranged systematically and pre- 
sented in learning sequences that make 
sense to the child.” 

Explains Dean Stoddard of this 
“grade-sliding plan”: “It would give up 
the unsuccessful, century-old struggle 
to find grade teachers who really 

(Continued on page 11-T) 


Maybe We've Spared Too Much Rod 


Accent on Science 


Sputniks I and II cast a grim shadow 


over American Education Week last 
month. 

Speaking to the nation from Oklahoma 
City, President Eisenhower underscored 
the increasing importance of science 
education. Said the President: 

“We should, among other things, have 
a system of nation-wide testing of high 
school students; a system of incentives 
for high-aptitude students to pursue sci- 
entific or professional studies; a program 
to stimulate good-quality teaching of 
mathematics and science; provision of 
more laboratory facilities and measures, 
including fellowships, to increase the 
output of qualified teachers.” 


ribune 


The President then gave the Ameri- 
can people a homework assignment: 
“Scrutinize your school’s curriculum and 
standards to see whether they meet the 
stern demands of the year we are 
entering.” 

This test, he admonished, should be 
conducted with the knowledge that Rus- 
sian high school graduates have had 
five years of physics, four years of chem- 
istry, one year of astronomy, five years 
of biology, ten years of mathematics 
through trigonometry, and five years of 
foreign language. 

While the American people won- 
dered what specific proposals for 
strengthening science education would 
come next, the Wall Street Journal, with 
its ear to the Washington ground, pre 
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Just off press—an invaluable guide to 
the International Geophysical Year TI 
With marvelous clarity and simplicity, this special booklet sets forth the ” 
purpose and scope of the greatest scientific inquiry ever conducted by Man. P 
Your students—their imaginations stirred by new discoveries—will be sc’ 
alert to science as never before. Help them to share and appreciate the ne 
scientific adventures of the coming year! What mysteries of the universe mM. 
will our tiny satellites unveil? How will solar events be witnessed? Why tr 
is the ionosphere useful to us? Your students will find answers to their he 
questions and be stimulated to further knowledge if you have The Ameri- ac 
cana’s illustrated guide to IGY. yo 
ca 
G 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA helps you st 
more than ever this year en 
Pre-eminent in the field of science, The Americana is the scholarly refer- 0) 
ence work for students both young and old. Not only do its thirty volumes bo 
contain the latest information in every field of science, they also include th 
authoritative material that anticipates future developments. st 
During this eventful year, you’ll use The Americana more effec- 
tively than ever if you have this carefully planned 24-page 
booklet. The twelve areas of IGY scientific investiga- 
tion are fully described, with helpful references A 
ems ' , to up-to-the-minute material in The Encyclo- fc 
liiseattcnct Se ee pedia Americana. There is also a glossary of 
Geophysical | ) IGY terms and a section of intriguing geo- Te 
ee Pe physical facts. : 
We invite you to send for this free illustrated 
material today, and enrich your science program " 
tomorrow. - 
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2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. mM. 
Please send me, free, one illustrated booklet, The International [ let 
Geophysical Year, prepared by the editors of The Americana. MERICANA m 
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From... 


THE GROLIER 
SOCIETY 


This unique booklet helps you teach 
science at the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL level 


Practical guidance in organizing your elementary 
science program is abundantly present in this brand- 
new illustrated brochure. In a field where suitable 
material is too frequently lacking, this 80-page idea- 
treasury will have enormous day-to-day value. It 
helps you to plan units of study, suggests classroom 
activities that will reinforce science concepts, tells 
you where to get useful related material, and indi- 
cates the most rewarding approach to each topic BY 
GRADE. Line drawings in color give positive in- 
struction, and constant references guide you to the 
enormous wealth of science material in THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. Use this booklet in connection 
with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE to keep up with 
the new demands being made on you for science in- 
struction at the elementary level. 


A comprehensive guide to the IGY 
for use in GENERAL SCIENCE CLASSES 


To help you relate your classroom instruction to the 
headline events of science during the coming year, 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has prepared 
a 22-page booklet that describes the twelve great 
areas of investigation of IGY. Clearly and precisely, 
it explains what scientists hope to find out and how 
they have planned their investigations. Because of 
popular interest, the section on satellites is especially 
thorough and is, in itself, a fascinating picture of 
man’s conquest of space. Throughout this useful book- 
let, references are made to the remarkable up-to-date 
material in the ten volumes of THE BOOK OF POP- 
ULAR SCIENCE, the basic illustrated reference 
work that explains the marvels of science. Used to- 
gether, this new booklet and the reference set are a 
tremendous stimulus to learning. 


© The Grolier Society Inc. 
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The Grolier Society Inc. 

National School and Library Division 

2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, one copy of the illustrated booklet, Planning 
and Organizing Science Programs in Elementary Schools, A Teacher’s 
Guide, prepared by Martha Glauber Shapp. 
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dicted a multi-phased program costing 
about $250,000,000 a year initially and 
rising to $750,000,000. Program’s fea- 
tures: 

Stepped-up action by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (created by Congress 
in 1950) to spur basic research projects 
in universities. 

Talent search to spot superior high 
school students. “Uncle Sam,” the Jour- 
nal said, “would first try to persuade 
industry to pick up the tab for part of 
their college costs, but would have 
enough of a reserve kitty to pay out 
$750 scholarships for 10,000 promising 
students.” This would apply to all fields, 
not just science. 
System of fellowships, worth $2,500 a 
year, to encourage students to seek 
Ph.D.’s in fields short of manpower. 
Over-all school effort to increase the 
training of technicians. This would be 
the biggest phase and would include 
school construction aid, equipment pur- 
chasing, and scholarships. 


Educators React 


Among those who heard and 
watched President Eisenhower's nation- 
ally-televised address on science educa- 
tion were members of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, meeting in 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Commented New Jersey State Edu- 
cation Commissioner Frederick M. 
Raubinger: The President’s proposal for 
nation-wide scientific aptitud> tests “is 
the most dangerous suggestion ever to 
come out of Washington.” 

“If we permit nation-wide tests,” he 
declared, “we will be teaching what the 
test-makers want us to teach; we would 
have directions on what to teach from 
the Federal Government.” 

The council, which has long opposed 
Federal control of school affairs, then 
voted unanimously to send a committee 
to confer with the President and advise 
him of the council’s views. 

Another reaction to the President's 
speech came from Ford Foundation 
president Henry T. Heald, who ap- 
peared before the council: The United 
States Government, unlike the Soviet, 
cannot “decree the study of science” 
and “perhaps it should not bribe people 
to study the subject. 

“There are only a limited number of 
people in America,” he observed, “who 
are equipped to be creative scientists. 
We need to identify them and give 
them a chance to develop.” 

And from William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the influential National Ed- 
ucation Association: “The President's 
recommendations for scientific edu- 
cation leave unanswered many crucial 
questions. For example, how will the 
great wealth of the nation be tapped to 
finance student incentives, better teach- 


ing, science laboratories and ‘ellowships 
for teachers, which the President has 
proposed? 

“What the schools and colleges have 
needed for a very long time is not a 
crash program but a cash program. This 
was clearly demonstrated in most of the 
recommendations from the White 
House Conference on Education held 
two years ago this month. 

“We can only assume, therefore, that 
because of dramatic world events the 
President is going to spearhead a bold 
program of action to meet those educa- 
tional needs which he has rightfully 
called ‘the most crucial problem of all.’ 

. I feel sure that the teaching profes- 
sion, as well as the public in general, is 
ready to respond to such leadership.” 


School Crime Probed 


More than eight years ago, a New 
York City school teacher—deeply dis- 
turbed at the actions of a nine-year-old 
student—sat down and wrote a detailed 
report of the boy’s conduct to the dis- 
trict superintendent: 

“He is a bully; assaults pupils; 
punches children in the stomach; pum- 
mels girls with his bookbag and pounds 
them with his fists. All efforts to control 
him are in vain. He is becoming progres- 
sively harder to cope with and is a bad 
influence on his classmates ...I repri- 
manded him after (he) hurt a little girl 

(Continued on Page 5-T) 





Mike Todd’s Around the World in 80 
Days is “best children’s film’’ of 1957 
in Edison Foundation’s Mass Media 
Awards. Twelve Angry Men (United Art- 
ists) is “best film serving national in- 
terest,’ while Disney’s Secrets of Life is 
“best science film.’ TV programs cited: 
Father Knows Best, Wide Wide World, 
Bell Telephone’s Our Mr. Sun, Hemo the 
Magnificent, Strange Case of Cosmic 
Rays; radio program: Biography in Sound. 








NEWS ———- VU-LYTE TI clarifies All subjects 


Continued from page 4-T 


and made her cry. He said he would From Arithmetic to Zoology, the 
kill her even if he had to push her in VU-LYTE II magnifies, simplifies, clari- 
front of a car.” : j 

ae ae & Oat fies. Whatever the subject, use the 


He was suspended from school, then 


transferred to another. And another. VU-LYTE II Opaque Projector. It makes 


And another. The city’s Bureau of Child learning such a dynamic experience. 
Guidance recommended that he be sent 


to a Hospital for the Insane. This rec- 
ommendation was ignored. The young- 
ster was sent to a parochial school—but 
was expelled almost immediately. 

He returned to the public schools 
once again—and set fire to a building. 
This time he was adjudged a juvenile 
delinquent, and was sent to reform 
school. In reform school, a series of 
atrocious acts led the psychiatrist to 
label him “a menace to other boys here 
... too severely disturbed to be handled 
in the open and permissive atmosphere” 
of the reform school. 

Nevertheless, after his return from 
reform school, the youngster was en- 
rolled in a Brooklyn, N.Y. high school. 
This fall, he made headlines across the 
nation when he walked into a classroom 
and hurled lye into the face of a fellow 
student. He has now been committed 
to the Matteawan State Hospital for the 
Criminal Insane. 

Last month, County Judze Samuel S. 
Leibowitz asked a Grand Jury to find 
out “How and why in heaven’s name 
did the school authorities allow this 
menace to return to a_ public high 
school?” Judge Leibowitz called for a 


“forthright and thorough investigation Arithmetic 


concerning crime in and about certain 
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public schools.” 

Hardly had the Grand Jury begun 
examination of the problem, when a F Vu- . TE iat » 
snag developed. As this issue of Scholas- 
tic Teacher went to press, the Board of 
Education refused to turn over records 
from the Bureau of Child Guidance (on 
the lye-throwing case) to the Grand 
Jury. But Judge Leibowitz denied its 
legal right to do so 

Meanwhile, at a special conference 
of the city’s High School Principals’ As- 
sociation, speaker after speaker called 
for a change in policy toward “the re- - 
sistant pupil.” Henry T. Hillson, prin- 
cipal of George Washington HLS., 
declared: “The high schools are educa- The VU-LYTE II Opaque Projector pro- 
tional institutions. They are not police 


stations or psychiatric wards and it is jects big pictures on a screen or wall— 
high time that we recognize this. A in black and white or full color. See how 
pupil is entitled to every aid and serv- simply this wonderful teaching tool oper- 
ice we - give until he m gins to de- ates. Write now for a Free Demonstra- 
prive other pupils of their education. p : ; 
At that point he should be removed tion. No obligation. And ask for the new 
from the school no matter what his age.” illustrated brochure “TURN TEACHING 


As was pointed out in a special report INTO LEARNING” 


on delinquency (Scholastic Teacher, 
Oct. 4), the problem of youth crime is CE. WA fr 
one that is not only local and state—but CHARLES cg COMPANY 


national and international. | Hollywood & 11th EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 























America the Beautiful 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


OR many aspects of our culture, the 

praise implied in the title has been 
an empty phrase. The great majority of 
Americans, until just yesterday, have 
known the beauty of their immediate 
region only. We've seen perhaps a smat- 
tering of color photos of the wondrous 
natural attractions of other parts of our 
land. Auto however, are 
changing this for many Americans, as 
modern transportation makes us truly a 
nation indivisible in experience and 
shared memories. 

But when it man-made 
beauty, how many Americans know 
much, if anything, about American com- 
posers or American painters? Luckily, 
this not-so-blissful ignorance is no longer 
necessary; for, all of a sudden it seems, 
modern communication in the form of 
four-color reproductions is bringing the 
entire American heritage into clear view. 
Here is a sample of the rich, new har- 
vest of scholarship and bookmaking—in 
the field of the arts. 


vacations, 


comes to 


American Music 


1. For a tolerable introduction to 
music for teen-agers, see Barry Ulanov’s 
A Handbook of Jazz (Viking, $3.50). 
Ulanov, a rare combination of jazz critic 
(Downbeat) and professor of English 
at Columbia, constantly relates jazz to 
traditional art forms. For example, he 
closes his introduction to this art form 
with “a comparative chronology of jazz 
and other arts of the 20th century,” re- 
lating it to serious music, theatre and 
film, literature, and painting. This is the 
way to handle new art forms, including 
radio and TV—not with new courses but 
by showing the importance and rele- 
vance of the new to the old. 

2. David Ewen’s Panorama of Ameri- 
can Popular Music (Prentice-Hall, $4.95) 
is a chatty, anecdotal account under- 
standable to teen-agers. Ewen, who has 
recently published a biography of Rich- 
ard Rodgers (Holt), talks about patri- 
otic music, folk songs, spirituals, min- 
strel shows, vaudeville, Tin Pan Alley, 
musical comedy, jazz, and Hollywood 
in this once-over-lightly account. Solider 
stuff for both popular and serious music, 
with heavy emphasis on the latter, is 
Gilbert Chase’s America’s Music: From 
the Pilgrims to the Present (McGraw- 
Hill, $8.50), the teacher’s indispensable 
guide to the subject. Chase’s gaze is 
steady and it is broad: you will find 


Dr. Hazard, our Radio-TV Editor, is 
in the Univ. of Pennsylvania’s Depart- 
ment of American Civilization. 


illuminating accounts of Puritan psalm 
singing, the professional emigrant vir- 
tuosi that gave distinction to early 19th 
century American concert halls, the 
search for a national American music, 
Indian tribal music, and the 12-tone 
experimenters. An important bonus: “A 
note on recordings” that explains how 
to get recordings of the music discussed. 


American Painting 

1. Three Hundred Years of American 
Painting, by Alexander Eliot, art editor 
of Time (Random House, $13.50). This 
breathtaking book should be in every 
school library. All but one of its 251 
plates are in full color. (Exception: a 
black and white original!) The style of 
the text will be familiar to those who 
read Eliot's splendid weekly art criti- 
cism in Time. And though Eliot must 
always forgo the deeply analytical for 


the catchy phrase and colorful story, 
still this makes the book all the more 
attractive to high school students of 
American literature and history. 

2. When the teacher unaccustomed to 
American painting gets over the four- 
color dazzle of both the Time plates 
and prose, he will want a text that will 
probe more deeply. He should pick up 
Edgar P. Richardson’s Painting in 
America: The Story of 450 Years 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $10.00), a book 
shorter on local-color (17 color plates: 
170 black and white illustrations), but 
much longer on putting American paint 
ing into its social and intellectual con- 
text. Mr. Richardson, director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts as well as 
founder of The Archives of American 
Art, is the ideal scholar to sum up the 
growing body of original scholarship on 
American painting. 

3. For contemporary art lovers, the 
New York Graphic Society has just is- 
sued New Art in America: Fifty Painters 
of the 20th Century (Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, Inc., $22.50), a handsome folio 
volume of 50 color plates and 177 black 
and white illustrations. 





Our Corner 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


When our mail brings nothing but 
large, enthusiastic subscription orders, 
notes of appreciation for a well-written 
article, or a whole batch of student con- 
tributions to our various editorial de- 
partments, then the day dawns bright 
under a warming sun, and the going is 
good. 

But occasionally a mid-year storm 
cloud rises on the horizon, casting its 
shadow. For example, this letter: 

“Please give our postman a rest! 

“I mailed you a card early in the 
month, continuing my subscription for 
the second semester, yet here it is the 
middle of the month and I’ve just read 
another letter urging me to tell you how 
many subscribers I'll be having second 
semester. Why do you insist on wasting 
all that postage?” 

Now letters sometimes cross in the 
mail under the best conditions, leaving 
one or both parties puzzled, to say the 
least. And our own situation is compli- 
cated each mid-year by the task of 
changing several thousand subscribers’ 
orders from semester to school-year 
status—or, in effect, continuing them for 
the spring semester. 

Just about half of our teacher-sub- 
scribers enter annual orders in the fall. 
The other half enter one-semester or- 
ders, yet well over 90 per cent of this 


latter group continue their subscriptions 
for the spring semester. Judging from 
letters like the above, it would appear 
that a certain amount of delay in proc- 
essing our incoming mail is inevitable. 
So eee 

...this mid-year we shall: follow a 
procedure designed to reduce, if not 
completely eliminate, such annoyances. 
Here’s how it will work: 

Subscribers whose orders are not an- 
nual will receive by first class mail, 
about January 5th, what we call a “con- 
tinuation card.” It will ask the sub- 
scriber to indicate whether: 


> His order should be continued in the 
same quantity received during the first 
semester; 

> His order should be revised (space for 
revision will be provided); 

> His order should be discontinued at 
the end of the fall semester. 


We ask most earnestly that sub- 
scribers receiving continuation cards re- 
turn them to us as promptly as possible, 
whatever the action they wish taken. 
Returning the card in no way affects 
the right to revise or cancel at a later 
date. Bills will not be sent until after 
the second semester has begun. 

Meanwhile, we shall be delivering 
magazines each week so that there will 
be no interruption in service. And we 
think you'll be pleased with editorial 
features now in prospect for spring. 


President and Publisher 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Russian vs. U. S. Science Educa- 
tion (p. 16) 

American History, World History, Problems of 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The Russian Sputniks have forced us 
to take a new look at Russia’s science 
education program and at our own. 
While President Eisenhower and others 
have cautioned us against overemphasis 
on “just engineers and scientists,” vari- 
ous proposals for strengthening our 
schools are being advanced. These in- 
clude Federal scholarships for needy 
but qualified students who might other- 
wise be unable to afford college, a sal- 
ary differential for science and math 
teachers, earmarking ot increased Cor- 
porate and luxury taxes for school needs, 
etc. 

Our look at the Russian educational 
ladder shows an ever-increasing num- 
ber of Soviet youth climbing from sec- 
ondary school to universities on rungs 
of chemistry, physics, biology, advanced 
mathematics, astronomy, toreign lan- 
guages, etc. Teachers are among the 
elite in Soviet society and a research 
scientist earns 70 or 80 times more than 
an unskilled worker. Russia appears to 
be training a surplus of scientists and 
technicians, many of whom will be sent 
to foreign countries on loan as part of a 
broad effort to spread communism 
through a technical aid program. 

Russia’s school system is rigidly con- 
trolled by the central dictatorship, and 
Soviet students have little or no free- 
dom of choice. We have no thought of 
aping Russian methods, but in an age 
of physical and biological science it is 
well we take a critical look at our school 
system from early grades through the 
universities. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im- 
pact of the Soviet Sputniks on American 
thinking about science education and 
our school system. 


Assignment 

1. Name the school subjects which 
are generally part of a science and math 
program in American high schools. 

2. The Soviet Union has put a 
“crash” priority on scientific and engi- 
neering study. Explain. 

3. How can the shortage of qualified 
science and mathematics teachers in 
the U. S. be met? 

4. Discuss two proposals made to 
strengthen the schools in the U. S. 


5. “We should not choose between 
education in science on the one hand 
and education in the liberal arts and 
humanities on the other hand.” Do you 
agree? Why or why not? 


Motivation 


In the past few weeks the Russians 
have launched man-made | satellites 
which are still circling the earth every 
90 minutes. Why have these satellites 
excited the imagination of people every- 
where? 


Pivotal Questions 


l. It has been said that the rockets 
which sent the Sputniks into the upper 
atmosphere have cast a bright light on 
American schools. What do you think 
this means? 

2. What evidence have we that Rus- 
sian high school students live on a diet 
of “tough” subjects? Do students in our 
school take easy subjects by comparison, 
in your opinion? Defend your view- 
point. 

3. If you were a member of our local 
board of education, what proposal 
might you make to improve our schools? 

4. Discuss the link between the Sput- 
niks and the Soviet school system. 

5. What connection do you see be- 
tween our scientific achievements and 
the American school system? 

6. Why is it essential that we main- 
tain a proper balance between science 
training and training in English, social 
studies, languages, and the arts? 


Application 

While the Soviet Sputniks need not 
alarm us, it is just as well that we take 
a long look at education in the United 
States. Do you agree? Why? 


Things to Do 

l. Plan a “Youth Wants to Know” 
program in which you are the “expert” 
and a panel of students asks you ques 
nation. A 
committee can think through the ques 
tions and submit them to you a day or 
two in advance of the program. 

2. Since Federal aid to education is 
likely to receive renewed attention, 01 
ganize a round-table discussion in which 
pupils set forth their ideas on Federal 
aid to needy college-bound students, a 
school building program, etc. 


tions on education in the 


The Philippines (p. 11) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 

The recent election of Carlos Garcia 
as president of the Philippines has in 
vited renewed interest in the 
program of the late president Magsay 
say, who was killed early this year in 
a plane crash. The program includes 
combating corruption in government, 
distribution of land to tenant farmers, 
expanding industry and ending unem- 
ployment, fighting malaria 
tuberculosis. 

The Philippines gained their inde 
pendence from the U. S. in 1946, as 
despite the devastation 
wrought in the islands by the Japanese 
during World War II. The U. S. has 
contributed some 3 billion dollars to 
Philippine reconstruction since 1946 and 
ties between our two countries remain 
strong. We are the Filipino’s chief trad 
ing partner maintain 
military bases in the archipelago. 

The 23 million Filipinos are largely 
dependent upon farming for a living. 


reform 


and and 


promised, 


and important 


The land is fertile enough to support a 





semester. Some of these 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What are we doing to salvage failures? By now most of us know those of 
our students who are likely to receive failing marks at the end of the 
are borderline cases. 
marks but may be brought up to minimum standards. 

There are various ways in which students may be stirred to greater effort. 
Perhaps the pressure of work has prevented us from talking to the pupil 


individually after school or during a free period. Sympathetic understanding 


of his difficulty and a specific suggestion may make the difference between 
his passing or failing. Sometimes the pupil may benefit from a talk with 
the chairman of the department, guidance counselor, or principal. Perhaps 
help by an honor student may provide the answer. An interview with the 
pupil's parents may throw light on the difficulty. Any or all of these ap- 
proaches, and others which will occur to you, may result in the salvage of 
pupils who would otherwise fail.—H. L. H. 


Others have received low 
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far greater population. The islands are 
also rich in minerals which are begin- 
ning to be developed. An industrializa- 
tion program, essential to raising living 
standards, is moving along slowly. The 
government has been largely successful 
in defeating the Communist led “Huk” 
movement of the post-World War II 
period, 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help pupils review the history of 
the Philippines, their relationship to the 
U. S., and the problems faciv¢ F'lininos 
today. 


Assignment 

1. Discuss briefly the relationship of 
the Philippines to (a) Spain; (b) the 
U. S. before World War II. 

2. How do the Filipinos earn a living? 

3. Describe the relationship between 
the Philippines and the U.S. since 1946. 

4. The newly elected president of 
the Philippines has 
Explain. 


a man-sized job. 


Motivation 

The Philippines have been compared 
with a neighbor's house. No man wants 
his neighbor’s place to get run down. 
Why should we feel that way about the 
Philippines? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence was there at the 
end of World War II that the Philip- 
pines were run down? 

2. How has the United States acted 
as a good neighbor in our relationship 
with the Philippines? 

3. If you were an adviser of Presi- 
dent Garcia would you want him to 
continue strong ties with the United 
States? Justify your advice. 

4. The land problem in the Philip- 
pines was described by a writer in the 
New York Times as a “social cancer.” 
What do you think he meant by that? 
5. The Philippines have been travel- 
ing a rough road since the end of World 
War II, but they are making progress 
along it. To what extent do you agree 
with that viewpoint? 

6. What role have the Filipinos been 
playing in the cold war? 


Application 

Should we continue our close eco- 
nomic and military relationship with 
the Philippines? Why? 


Things to Do 

1. Study the map of the Philippines 
on page 13, in the U. S. and World 
Affairs Annual (Senior Scholastic, Sept. 
27, ’57, pp. 33, 39), or the 1957-58 
World News Map. Help to develop 
skill in map reading. Indicate the rela- 


SCHOLASTIC 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


December 13, 1957 
World Affairs Article: Christmas Around 
the World in Pictures and Text 
Forum Topic of the Week: Uncle Sam— 
Santa Claus or Scrooge? Should the 
U. S. give away its agricultural sur- 
pluses to foreign countries? 
Creative Americans—11: Henry David 
Thoreau: Rugged Individualist 


tionship of the Philippines to the Asian 
mainland, to western defenses in the 
Pacific. 

2. The class can assemble as reporters 
to interview President Carlos Garcia on 
a visit to the U. S. A committee can 
decide on the best questions. 


Cameras in Courtrooms (p. 8) 


Problems of Democracy, Civics, American History 


Digest of the Arguments 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
offer arguments on both sides of the 
question, “Should news photographers 
be permitted to take pictures of court- 
room proceedings?” 

Opponents of cameras in courtroom 
argue that they would be disturbing to 
judge, jury, lawyers, and witnesses; that 
trials would be sensationalized; that 
testimony might be conditioned if a 
witness knew that he was posing for 
the next edition of the papers. 

Proponents hold that the exclusion of 
cameras from the courtroom is a viola- 
tion of freedom of the press and the 
right of the accused to a public trial; 
that clicking cameras are more silent 
than coughing spectators; that pictures 
don’t lie. 

Aim 

To help pupils evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against permitting news 
photographers to take pictures of court- 
room proceedings. 


Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent is a co.stiiudonal 
question involved in permitting news 
photographers to take pictures in court- 
rooms? 

2. If you were a defendant in a trial 
would you favor or oppose the taking 
of pictures in court? Why? 

3. Why has the American Bar Asso- 
ciation gone on record as being opposed 
to cameramen in courtrooms? 

4. Account for former Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell’s support of cameramen 
in courtrooms. 

5. After reading the arguments on 
both sides of the question, what is your 
position on cameramen in courtrooms? 


Things to Do 

Students can attempt role-playing in 
one or more of the following relation- 
ships: (a) a cameraman talking to a 
lawyer; (b) a judge talking to a cam- 
eraman; (c) a newspaper editor talking 
to a representative of the American Bar 
Association. This type of role-playing 
(sociodrama) requires extemporaneous 
talking by pupils who have had time to 
study the question. The class can evalu- 
ate ideas set forth by participants. 


Danny Kaye, Clown Prince 
(p. 10) 


World History 

Danny Kaye, comedian, took on a 
serious job for UNICEF when he trav- 
eled through 24 countries making poor 
children laugh and gaining support for 
a vital U. N. agency. 


Things to Do 

1. Pupils who may have seen Danny 
Kaye’s TV show for UNICEF can re- 
port on their impressions of it. 

2. A written or oral report on the 
work of UNICEF can be made by con- 
sulting U. N. pamphlets and_ books 
which should be available in the school 
or local libraries. 

3. Pupils can try to express them- 
selves on the thought, “Laughter is an 
international language,” through a car- 
toon, verse, prose, or music. 


Edgar Allan Poe (p. 15) 


American History 


Our Creative American this week is 
the 19th-century journalist, poet, and 
man of letters who perfected the mys- 
tery story. 

Aim 

To arouse pupil interest in the writ- 
ings of Edgar Allan Poe and, perhaps, 
to make readers of mystery stories more 
critical. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you have ever read 
a story by Edgar Allan Poe (show of 
hands)? Which one did you read, 


seid ? Tell us about it. 
2. How many of you have read one 
or more detective stories this term 
(show of hands)? Why are you attracted 
to detective stories? 

3. Poe wrote his mystery stories more 
than a century ago, yet they are still 
read and enjoyed. Why? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 
I. Education: a-1; b-4; c-3; d-4; e-2. 
Il. Philippines: A. a-3; b-l; c-2; d-4 
B. a-3; b-1; c-1; d-4; e-4; f-2; g-2; h-2; i-3, 


TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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Graduate 


into the new 
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as an alrman in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


You, as a high school graduate, will face a world of opportunity in the 

new Age of Space...the age of the trained technician. And in no other way can 
you prepare yourself as well for this bright and exciting future than by 
becoming an airman in the U.S. Air Force. In addition to valuable training, 
you will enjoy travel, educational opportunities and service with volunteers. 
Make your plans now. See your Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 


sessveeseececececececeseeseethe future belongs to the airMan..........-csseereecreerereceseceeeres 


Go places faster 
in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-5321, 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


Please send me more information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force 
I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 
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}Brownie Startiex Outtf 


VSES M2 FLASH LAMPS ANG 2 PENLITE BATTER 


H ROCHESTER, Gen UR A ey EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY + 
eee 
Takes three kinds of pictures— New Brownie Starflex 
Camera takes snapshots in black-and-white and color, 
and sparkling color slides. Double exposure prevention. 
Complete with flasholder, bulbs, batteries, and film. 


Brownie Starflex Outfit. ...eceeeeeee000+816.50 


Kodak gifts say 


‘Open me first’! 





With a Kodak camera outfit you start taking 
pictures first thing Christmas morning. It’s 
the new way to keep Christmas! 


Shows your shot big—before you snap it! Kodak © 
Duaflex IV Camera has big viewfinder that lets you 
preview every shot. Simplified exposure selector. Com- 





plete with flasholder, film, bulbs, batteries, field case. 


Kodak Duaflex IV Deluxe Flash Outfit. .....$38.75 





Simplifies 35mm color slides—New Kodak Pony IV 
Camera has new exposure system that tells proper lens 
setting at a glance. Fast //3.5 lens. Complete 
; = with flasholder, case, and slide viewer. 

Makes color movies snapshot-easy—Precision- Kodak Pony IV Camera Outfit, $58.40 

built Brownie Movie Camera, f/2.7, is amazingly 

simple to use. One setting . . . aim and shoot. Complete 

with Brownie 2-Lamp Movie Light and photo lamps. 


Brownie Movie Camera Kit, f/2.7.....+$§38.40 If it’s made by Kodak, 
you know it’s good! 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax where appli- 
cable, and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


JEANMARIE LUSSIER, Graduate 57, St. Mary's High School, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Meet popular Jeanmarie Lussier and 
a group typical of her lively teen-age 
friends. She’s a budding artist, writer 
too, and is going on to drama schooh 
Wlten you’re as much the center of 
activity as Jeanmarie, don’t face the 
embarrassment of pimples. . . 


Read what Jeanmarie did: “‘I had frequent blackheads and blemishes. I 
tried nearly everything and had almost given up when I heard about Clearasil. 


Clearasil ended my problem and 
now I’ve been chosen ‘Miss Photo- 
genic of New Mezico’. 


2135 Eton Avenue, S.E. Albuquerque, N.M 


Millions of young people have proved ... 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
‘STARVES’ PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. Now you 
can get CLEARASIL as a smooth Lotion in handy 
squeeze bottle, as well as in the famous Tube. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, 
helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 
Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 

over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases 

were cleared up or definitely improved 

while using CLEARASIL (Lotion or Tube). 
Long-lasting Lotion only $1.25 

(no fed. tax) or Tube, 


69¢ and 98¢. Money- —\ 
back guarantee. At 
all drug counters. 


*eeeseeoaeeaeseseeees 





You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the nex! CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. A, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 260-P (for Tube) or 
Box 260-R (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
New York 46, N.Y. Expires 1/31/58. 


Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
In America (Including Canada) 





“| drive Dad 
to the 
station- 


Mom takes it easy” 


“TAKING IT EASY backing out of our 
driveway, I make sure there’s nothing 
behind me, no cars coming down the 
street.” 








“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN is still a good 
idea at railroad crossings. I do it because 


it’s the safe way to drive.” 





v 
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“DAD SAYS I'M A SAFE DRIVER—and that’s why he lets me drive. Our school has a 
driver-training course where I learned to drive the right way. Anyone can make a 
car go, but good driving is a real skill.” 


“FULL STOPS AT STOP SIGNS — not “YOU NEVER KNOW when a kid’s 

just slowing down—help me avoid acci- going to shoot out from in front of a 

dents at busy intersections.” parked car. That’s why I’m always 
ready to stop short.” 


“DOWN AT THE STATION, Dad’s about 


to get his train. He knows I'll drive just 
as safely when I’m alone as when he’s 


with me. I do.” 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 





Slacks Are for Sad Sacks? 
Dear Editor: 

I believe that Eilleen Gregory (see 
“Letters to the Editor,” Now. 8 issue) 
should thank her school faculty for hav- 
ing ruled slacks out of place in school. 
I'm sure Eilleen must have a few skirts 
or blouses to wear in place of her 
slacks. I’m also sure that her boy friend 
would appreciate her looking like a 
girl. 

Kathleen Chalmers 
St. Mary Academy 
Monroe, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

We girls were put on earth to be 
feminine—not to go around dressed in 
boys’ apparel. Personally, I think jeans 
or slacks are just wonderful for wearing 
on hayrides or picnics. But, please girls, 
let’s leave them at home when we go 
to school. Even though boys may not 
give you that old wolf whistle, they 
actually appreciate a girl who is 
clressed modestly. 

Patty Adams 
East High School 
Portsmouth. Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

In my opinion, skirts and dresses 
help a girl to grow up and become a 
lady. What's more, the boys in our 
school are not allowed to wear jeans. 
They must wear a tie—and a sweater 
or jacket. They aren’t allowed even to 
roll up their sleeves! 

Eleanor Moores 
Walden High School 
Walden, Massachusetts 


Dear Editor: 

When I read Eilleen’s letter, I was 
amazed. Where I go to school, girls 
would never think of doing such an 
unfeminine thing as wearing slacks to 
S¢ hool 

Suzy Tabakin 
Northwood High School 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Letters 


To Improve U. S. Education 
Dear Editor: 

The Russian Sputniks have given us 
a clear warning that the Soviet Union 
is determined to become the top scien- 
tific power in the world. Unless the 
United States wakes up, the Russians 
will soon be using science to spread 
communism throughout the world to 
destroy democracy. 

One place where Americans should 
wake up is right here in our schools. 
The United States needs more—and 
better-trained — scientists and techni- 
cians to match the Russian efforts. But 
how can we get them when high school 
requirements are as soft as they are in 
most U. S. communities today? 

High schools should be restricted to 
those students who are willing to plug 
hard at high school courses with “meat 
to their bones,” and who have the abil- 
ity to do good work on the secondary 
level. The other students should not 
waste their own time—nor waste the 
time of students who can do the work. 

A stiff competitive exam should be 
required of all students before they can 
enter an academic high school. Only 
those who show real ability should be 
admitted. Those who do not pass should 
go to special schools for learning a trade 
or be free to go to work in stores, or 
factories, or offices. 

In many schools today, lots of stu- 
dents are just “marking time”—waiting 
until they reach the legal age to leave 
school. In the meantime, they slow 
down the learning level of the class- 
rooms they are in. They throw q mon- 
key-wrench into the training of hard- 
working, able students. 

If these disinterested students were 
eliminated from our classrooms, the re- 
mainder of the class could learn more, 
make better use of school hours and 
facilities, and forge ahead quickly to 
beat the Russians! 

Karel Martinu 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Educators all over the country are 
disturbed by reports that the Soviet 
Union is graduating more and better- 
trained scientists and technicians than 
the U. S. Many different proposals have 
been advanced to remedy this situation 
(see “The ‘Cold War’ Comes to the 
Classroom,” page 16). We'd like to 


learn how oul readers think thie iiation’s 
schools could be improved. We'll print 
the best letters. Mail yours, along with 
your name and school, to: Senior Scho 
lastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y.—Editors.) 


Foreign Aid Cut: Yes! 
Deay Editor: 

I believe the U. S. should stop sup 
plying foreign aid to Yugoslavia. Tito 
is using us as suckers. We shouldn't 
give economic aid to any country that 
is friendly to Russia. ; 

Charles Emmert 
Granville Wells High School 
Jamestown, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 


I thoroughly agree with Linda Myers’ 
letter (see Nov. 1 issue) favoring the 
gradual cutting of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. In past years, the U. S. has been 
paying more financial attention to other 
countries than it has to itself. 

There are plenty of people in the 
U. S. who could use some of the money 
we're sending overseas. This isn’t fair. 
Our Government’s heart is entirely too 
generous for our own good. 

Barbara Freeman 
Jordan High School 
Columbus, Georgia 


Foreign Aid Cut: No! 
Dear Editor: 

Our foreign aid program is designed 
to improve the countries that receive it. 
Every country that we strengthen is 
another block against communism. Ev 
ery foreign army that we build up 
means that many more U. S. soldiers 
can come home from abroad. Foreign 
aid is expensive, but so is complacency 
Pearl Harbor proved that. 

Kenneth Potempa 
Chaminade High School 
Clayton, Missouri 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 


Your magazine is wonderful! | espe 
cially enjoy such features as Under 
standing the News, the foreign affairs 
articles, and Science in the News. 

June Chambers 
Carver High School 
Breaux Bridge, Louisiana 





A pro and con discussion: Should news photographers 


be permitted to take pictures of courtroom proceedings? 


Camera Eye 
in the Courtroom 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


A long campaign by newspaper photographers to win removal 
of restrictions that have been placed on picture-taking in court 
received a serious setback last month. - 

The American Bar Association (ABA), which represents the 
nation’s leading lawyers and legal groups, came out flatly against 
the removal of restrictions. It said that the use of cameras would 
“introduce extraneous influences [into the courtroom] which tend 
to have a detrimental psychological effect on the judge and jury as 
well as on the defendant, his lawyers, and witnesses.” 

Twenty years ago the American Bar Association made a similar 
anti-photography ruling. This ruling has been the basis for restric- 
tions imposed throughout the nation. Fourteen states have actually 
written the association’s 1937 ruling into law. 

During the past 20 years, press photographers have never given 
up their fight to have this restriction removed. They have won the 
support of many judges and lawyers. In Colorado, where state law 
leaves the issue of cameras in the courtroom up to the discretion 
of individual judges, Chief Justice O. Otto Moore took issue with 
the ABA’s new statement. He said that “every major premise [of 
the ABA statement] has been demonstrated in Colorado to be with- 
out basis in actual fact.” ¢ 

Chief Justice Moore was backed in his statement by Herbert 
Brucker, chairman of the Freedom of Information Committee of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. Mr. Brucker declared that 
the American Bar Association’s ruling “is built on a premise that 
was true in 1937 but became false before 1957.” 

Thus the controversy rages over cameras in the courtroom. Here 
are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


BAN! 


1. Permitting cameras in courts de- 
tracts from the purpose of a trial. 


According to a California judge: 
“When the courtroom is invaded by an 
army of reporters with cameras . . . no 
judge can maintain the order and de- 
corum which are essential. . . . Under 
such circumstances he might as well try 
to hold court in a circus tent with the 
circus going full blast.” 

A camera is quite unlike any other 
“spectator” in a courtroom. Human 
spectators sit quietly in a special section 
reserved for them in the rear. They are 
given strict instructions about remain- 
ing absolutely silent. They are cautioned 
against behaving in any manner that 
might distract the attention of judge, 
jury, lawyers, or witnesses. 

Cameras, on the other hand, make 
themselves “seen and heard” by their 
very nature. First of all, very few cam- 
eras operate silently. In the hush of a 
tense pause in a cross-examination, for 
example, the clicking of a camera lens 
could be heard from one end of the 
courtroom to the other. Just one or 
two clicks might be enough to distract 
the attention of a witness or a juror at 
a time when concentration may be of 
utmost importance to the case. 

Furthermore, to take clear pictures 
in a courtroom, “flash” cameras are 
often needed. The sudden “shooting off” 
of flash bulbs can befuddle a witness or 
rattle a juror. 

This is why Federal Judge George 
H. Boldt of Washington has written: 
“Witnesses, jurors, parties, attorneys, 
and the judge must give undivided at- 
tention to the serious and all important 
matter of . . . the case on trial... . 
Even with no distraction whatever it is 
difficult enough to search out the truth 

. and correctly determine and apply 
the law. No reasonablé person . . . can 
deny that picture-taking . . . involves 
some confusion and distraction.” 


2. Cameras could misrepresent certain 
aspects of courtroom procedure. 


In some trials it is difficult enough 
to get people to testify without the 
distractions of cameras. 

Many people get “stage fright” on 
the witness stand. Some are confused 
by the details of courtroom procedure. 





Photographer for Miami Herald is tussling with Judge Stanley 
Milledge (right) and a bailiff in Florida court. Dispute was 
touched off when picture of judge was taken in corridor. The 


Some are intimidated by fear of repris 
als for their testimony. 

Imagine how multiplied these prob- 
lems would be with the camera record- 
ing a witness’ appearance in court. 

Every person involved in the trial 
would then know that he or she is 
doing more than participating in a trial 
He would also know he is posing for 
the next edition of the papers, perhaps 
for the whole nation to see. 

“The knowledge of a witness that he 
is [appearing before] the whole United 
States is bound in many 
have a disastrous effect upon . . . the 
character of his testimony,” says Judge 
F. E. Allen of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals 

Besides, when a witness is not over- 
whelmed by appearing in public, it 
usually develops—according to Judge 
Allen—that “he is an exhibitionist . . 
more interested in the impression he 
is making than in 

He is of even 
the administration of justice.” 


instances to 


. his testimony. 
less assistance in 


3. Cameras would sensationalize trials. 


Photographs taken in court might be 
used to influence public opinion about 
a case unfairly. For example, if the de- 
fendant is a handsome man who knows 
how to handle himself before a camera, 
he could use the newspaper coverage of 
his trial to win sympathy for his side 
—regardless of the merits of his case. 
Similarly a person who photographs 
badly might prejudice opinion against 
him—again without any of the real 
issues of the case being involved. 

Furthermore, some 
ploit court trials to 


newspapers ex- 


make headlines. 


exaggerate details revealed 
in testimony to 


They may 
sensationalize” the case. 
Their only purpose in doing so is to 
sell newspapers—not to assist justice! 
Why this? Yet 
that is exactly what we will be doing 
if we remove the camera ban. 


should we encourage 


Time’ after time, courts of appeal 
have upheld the ban on cameras in 
courtrooms throughout the nation. Just 
two years ago an Ohio court of appeals 
commented 

“A court in enforcing 
courtroom decorum is preserving the 
Constitutional . . . right of the litigant 
to a fair trial, and [in so doing] the 
court does not interfere with the free- 
dom of the press.” 


reasonable 


photographer cannot 


walk into vour home uninvited and take 


A newspape1 


pictures. If he did so, you could sue 


him for “invasion of privacy.” Likewise, 
newspaper photographers must be made 
to respect the sanctity of the courtroom 

A fair trial, without 
the purpose of the courtroom in a de 


distraction, is 


mocracy. Cameras do not fit in 


PERMIT! 


1. Trials are public matters—and the 
camera records news in the courtroom 
for the benefit of the public. 


Article VI of the Bill of Rights to 
our Constitution guarantees that “in all 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
“gs 

That is why courtrooms have seats. 
That, too, is why newspaper reporters 
are permitted to sit in courtrooms and 
take notes. 


Wide World photo and Ewing Galloway 


camera was knocked out of photographer's hands moment 
after photo above was shot by Miami Daily News photogra- 
pher. Should cameramen have rights in court—as reporters? 


Every citizen has a right to attend 
a court trial in which he is interested. 
Sometimes, however, the small size of 
a courtroom prevents this. Furthermore, 
trials are held during working hours. 

Many citizens thus have to rely on 
newspaper coverage to keep up with 
certain trials. Our newspapers, in turn 
perform a public service by reporting 
trials. 

Today “picture journalism” is an ac 
cepted form of keeping the public in- 
formed—as are the 
write. 


words reporters 


The camera is as valid a jow 
nalistic tool as is the pencil or the type 
writer. Why, then, should reporters be 
permitted inside a courtroom and cam 
eramen kept outside? This is unfair and 
unrealistic today. 

The First Amendment to the Consti 
tution specifically guarantees freedom 
of the press. That freedom should be 
enjoyed by all the working press—not 
reserved for only one “wing.’ 

2. Cameras no longer distract people 
in a courtroom. 


Years ago the use of cameras in a 
very distracting 
But that is not the case today. 
Cameras, first of all, are smaller in 
size and not so obvious to other people 
in a room. Second, the quality of film 
has been improved to such an extent 
that flashbulbs no longer have to be 
used. Fast film, available even to ama- 
teur photographers, gives clear, sharp 
photos with just normal “available 
light.” Third, the shutters of most cam- 
eras are much quieter than they used to 
be. They are so silent that even a person 
sitting next to a 


courtroom could be 


cameraman may not 
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UNICEF phote 


Daniel David Kominski made his 
stage debut in New York at the age 
of five. His first role: the part of a 
watermelon seed in a minstrel show 
at Public School 149 in Brooklyn. 

A quarter of a century later, the 
watermelon seed had sprouted into 
one of the world’s most famous come- 
dians. But the name of this red- 
haired, blue-eyed son of a Russian 
tailor was no longer Kominski. It had 
been changed to Kaye—Danny Kaye. 

Danny Kaye learned the art of 
comedy in vaudeville. In the years 
that followed, he mugged, mimicked, 
double-talked, and slapsticked his 
way through Broadway, Hollywood, 
world tours, and his own radio show. 


Universal Language—Laughter 


After World War II, a new enter- 
tainment medium reared its head— 
television. But Danny Kaye felt no 
urge to venture into TV—even though 
he was offered up to a quarter of a 
million dollars for a single show! 

But in 1956, Danny Kaye changed 
his mind and graced TV screens on 
a 90-minute show. His fee: abso- 
lutely nothing! For Danny Kaye’s 
sponsor was his pet project: the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). UNICEF is a_non- 
political organization that last year 
gave free milk, shoes, and medical 
aid to more than 40,000,000 under- 
privileged children throughout the 
world. 

How did the clown prince of 
comedians become associated with a 
serious enterprise like UNICEF? In 
1954, Danny Kaye was preparing to 
leave the U. S. for a tour of the Ori- 
ent. One of UNICEF's executive 
directors asked him to visit some of 
the organization’s distribution cen- 
ters. “I did,” says Danny Kaye. “And 
I haven't stopped looking since.” 

“Wherever I went—and I traveled 
through 24 countries—I found UN- 
ICEF staffs giving the same devo- 
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DANNY KAYE... 


Clown 
Prince 


tion, the same quality of help—color 
and country of origin did not matter. 
That's what really got me.” 

So Danny Kaye dedicated himself 
to bringing a little joy into the un- 
happy corners of the world. He 
found that languages were no bar- 
rier. For he spoke a universal lan- 
guage: laughter. 

The clown prince soon learned 
that almost all children have the 
same reactions. “Kids will laugh at 
any man willing to act like an idiot,” 
he maintains. “I make no other 
claims than this one: I am an ex- 
tremely competent idiot.” 

In 1956, Danny Kaye decided that 
the world ought to know more about 
UNICEF. He arranged to make a TV 
show that would be broadcast simul- 
taneously in 25 different countries. 
Accompanied by a battery of movie 
cameras, Danny Kaye Pied Pipered 
his way through 14 countries in three 
continents in just seven weeks. End 
result: a 90-minute TV film, “The 
Secret Life of Danny Kaye.” 


An O.K. Guy 


Danny Kaye paid all his own ex- 
penses on the junket. And he learned 
a lesson. It is that “through the me- 
dium of TV ... if we can help to 
understand the problem of the 
world’s children better, the’ world 
might be well on its way to under- 
standing itself.” 

Last week Danny Kaye was 
awarded one of the Lane Bryant 
annual $1,000 awards on behalf of 
his work for UNICEF. The Lane 
Bryant awards are given in recogni- 
tion of “voluntary participation in 
efforts that benefit the family of 
man.” Actually, this was the second 
award that 44-year-old Danny Kaye 
had won for his UNICEF activities. 
The first: the applause of the mil- 
lions of children aided by UNICEF. 
In their hearts, Danny Kaye always 
will have top billing as an O. K. guy. 








be aware a shutter has just “clicked.” 

Judge Vincent A. Carroll in Philadel- 
phia recently permitted cameras in his 
courtroom as an experiment. Here is 
his report: “The photographers didn’t 
interfere with the conduct of the trial 
as much as coughing in the spectator 
section of the courtroom did.” 

There are, however, some people who 
admit this about the cameras them- 
selves, but still would keep the ban 
because they think cameramen don’t 
know how to behave in a courtroom. 
They think all news photographers fit 
the old movie stereotype of a headline- 
crazy upstart. This is not true, however. 

Cameramen are no less well-behaved 
or respectful than are the regular re- 
porters who cover trials. Furthermore, 
the cameramen themselves contend that 
any one of them who gets “out of line” 
can be disciplined on the spot by a 
judge. Courts have the power to punish 
courtroom misbehavior by spectators. 
This “contempt of court” power can be 
used to keep a check on cameramen. 


3. The camera would record court- 
room actions honestly. 


The ban on courtroom photography 
has not kept newspapers from “show- 
ing” courtroom scenes. Instead of photo- 
graphs, they have used drawings. Artists 
sit in the courtroom and sketch wit- 
nesses, lawyers, judge, and jury. No 
one makes any fuss about this. 

Yet such drawings can be a hundred 
times more biased than a photograph. 
A drawing pencil in the hand of a skill- 
ful artist can caricature a witness or 
“romanticize” a defendant. 

The camera, on the other hand, does 
not lie. It records scientifically and 
honestly what is within range of its 
lens. It is more accurate than a verbal 
description of a scene. 

In this respect, the camera can be a 
great educational force. It can show 
what actually goes on in a courtroom. 
It can show the anguish and remorse 
many wrongdoers suffer when. faced 
with the penalty for disobeying the 
laws of our society. And it can show 
this much more dramatically than half- 
a-dozen printed paragraphs. The cam- 
era, with one “shot,” can vividly prove 
that crime doesn’t pay. 

Former U. S. Attorney General Herb- 
ert Brownell, Jr., has long championed 
removing the ban on cameras in the 
courtroom. He explains his view this 
way: 

“Courts are constantly faced with 
[reconciling] freedom of the press with 
the . . . impartial administration of 
justice. Neither is more important than 
the other. [Modern] press photography 
can ... protect the interests of justice 
for all concerned.” 

Cameras should be permitted in 
court. 





In their quest for food, Filipino fishermen range far 


ILIPINOS are born politicians. At 

the drop of a ballot, they are ready 
to go out and win the hearts—and the 
votes—of the electorate. 

Last month, no fewer than five Presi- 
dential candidates wound up a colorful, 
bitterly-fought election campaign. For 
months they had island-hopped from 
one end of their far-flung nation to the 
other. Barnstorming was by auto, boat, 
\irplane—even by helicopter. 

Candidates kissed babies and shook 
yutstretched hands by the tens of 
thousands. To be sure of attracting 
large crowds, free-spending politicians 
brought along clowns. These profes- 
sional funnymen sang songs and played 
ukeleles. They also handed out T-shirts 
with the name.of the candidate clearly 
printed across the front and back. 

Two factors overshadowed all others 
during the campaign. One was the 
memory of the; late President, Ramon 
Magsaysay, a man beloved by his peo- 
ple. Four of the five candidates gave at 
least lip-service to pledges that they 
would carry out Magsaysay’s economic, 
political; and social reforms. 

The second dominating influence was 
friendship for the United States. With 
a single exception, the hopefuls vigor- 
ously advocated strengthening the al- 
ready close ties between the Philip- 
pines and our country. Only one candi- 
date offered a policy calling for looser 
ties with the U. S. But even he denied 
that he was anti-American. 

On election day, howling typhoon 
winds and drenching rain swept the 


Mt 


Ewing Galloway phote 


out to sea in their swift sleek outrigger boats. 


TMMUPUMCS.. 


Stormy Weather Ahead 


Our “best friend” in Asia is trying to steer a safe course 


Philippines. This devastating storm lev- 
eled many polling places. But more 
than 5,000,000 (of a total of 7,300,000 
registered voters) cast their ballots. 


To the Victor—Problems 


The winner: Carlos P. Garcia (see 
World Personality), Nationalist party 
standard bearer. He triumphed by a 
wide margin over the runner-up, Lib- 
eral party leader Jose Yulo. However, 
a Liberal party politician, Dioscado 
Macapagal, emerged victorious in the 
race for the Vice Presidency. As a re- 
sult, the Philippines have a President 
and Vice President representing differ- 
ent parties! 

For the victors there were congratu- 
lations. But there was also this grim 


warning from The Philippines Free 
Press, a non-partisan newspaper: 

“Victory should fill [the newly-elected 
President] with dismay. How can he 
do all the things that are expected of 
him?” 

Indeed, many problems confront the 
Philippines—problems that bridge the 
past and the present. 

More than 7,000 palm-studded islands 
make up the Philippines, sprawled 
across 1,200 miles of the Western Pa 
cific. But fewer than 500 have an area 
of a square mile or more. Fewer than 
2,500 have even been given names! 
The area of the entire archipelago is 
115,600 square miles—not much larger 
than Arizona. 

Largest and most important are the 
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islands of Luzon and Mindanao, To- 
gether they account for two thirds of 
the Philippines’ land area. 

The island chain is rainswept, tropi- 
cal, and mountainous. There is plenty 
of fertile land suitable for farming. In 
fact, agricultural experts report that 
only about one third of the Philippines’ 
rich soil has been developed. They say 
that the country could produce enough 
food to feed 80,000,000 people—as com- 
pared with the present population of 
about 22,500,000. Today, seven out of 
ten Filipinos depend on farming for 
their livelihood. 


Flying Foxes and Treasure 
Rice and fish (2,000 different kinds!) 


are mainstays of the Filipinos’ diet. 
Chief exports are abaca (world-famous 
Manila hemp used in rope), coconut 
produéts, and sugar. Cotton textiles, 
cereal grains, and manufactured goods 
are the chief imports. 

That all-purpose “money” tree of the 
tropics, the coconut palm, is a source 
of income for more than 8,000,000 Fili- 
pinos. The dried meat—or copra—of the 
coconut is sent to the four corners of 
the earth. Processed copra yields an oil 
that often ends up in toilet soap. More- 
over, the trunk of the coconut palm pro- 
vides lumber for native huts. Its broad 
leaves are useful as “roofing.” Fresh 
coconuts are, of course, a nourishing 
food. 

This colorful land also possesses 
monkey-hunting eagles, giant bats, and 
flying foxes. People in jungle villages 
often keep tame python snakes as pets 

much as we keep cats! Pythons are 
excellent rat and mouse catchers. 

The Philippines of tomorrow may 
also become a major source of mineral 


wealth. Concealed deep in the forests 
and high mountains is a “hidden treas- 
ure” of gold, silver, iron, copper, uran- 
ium, and other valuable minerals. 

Manufacturing is still in its infancy 
and the nation lacks coal. But engi- 
neers are harnessing the country’s many 
swift rivers for hydroelectric power. 

Like the U. S., the Philippines often 
have been described as a “melting pot” 
of peoples. As a crossroad of cultures 
over the centuries, the various islands 
—even individual communities—differ 
widely in customs and language. Eighty- 
seven distinct languages and dialects 
are spoken. 

Reflecting U.S. influence over the 
past 60 years, English is taught to all 
Filipino students. Spanish remains a 
favorite among many older people of 
the well-to-do classes. But Tagalog, the 
language spoken by the majority of 
Filipinos on the island of Luzon, has 
been made the national language. 

The dominant racial stock of the 
Philippines is Malayan. But the original 
inhabitants of the islands are thought 
to have been the Negritos, a primitive 
tribe of dark-skinned pygmies. The few 
thousand Negritos who have survived 
live high in the mountains. A timid peo- 
ple, they ask only to be let alone. 


Head Hunters and Pirates 


Other “old time” settlers are the 
Ifuagos and Igorots. Two thousand or 
more years ago, Ifuago rice farmers 
built an amazing system of irrigated 
terraces. These rice terraces—winding 
about Luzon’s mountains for 14,000 
miles—still exist today! 

The Igorots, on the other hand, until 
recently liked nothing better than head- 
hunting. While these tattooed warriors 


have finally given up their major diver- 
sion, they still enjoy a favorite dish— 
stewed dog. 

Perhaps the most gayly-attired peo- 
ple in the Philippines (or anywhere 
else for that matter) are the Moros. 
Green, purple, and pink blouses and 
tight-buttoned jackets are “a la mode.” 
Ardent music lovers, théy have their 
own orchestras consisting of bamboo 
xylophones and “fiddles,” drums, and 
gongs. But make no mistake. These 
fierce Moslem  tribesmen—numbering 
800,000—are anything but sissies! For 
hundreds of years, Moro pirates, sailing 
from lairs in the Sulu islands, struck 
terror into the hearts of mariners. 


Spanish Misrule 


Also scattered throughout the islands 
are 300,000 Chinese. They are busi- 
nessmen—dominating commercial life in 
most cities and towns. 

Philippine history before the six- 
teenth century remains a mystery. But 
since the islands were discovered by 
Ferdinand Magellan in 1521, their his- 
tory has followed the familiar pattern 
of colonial rule. 

Spanish colonization began in 1565. 
For three centuries, these islands— 
named after Spanish King Philip—were 
part of the Spanish empire. 

Spanish priests succeeded in con- 
verting the vast majority of Filipinos 
to Catholicism. Today about 90 per 
cent of the population is Catholic. 
Spanish colonists founded schools, built 
hospitals, and carved out huge planta- 
tions. But the benefits went to a com- 
parative handful of Spanish landown- 
ers. The Filipinos, who performed most 
of the back-breaking labor, remained 
poor and downtrodden. 


Philippine Legend of Creation 





Once upon a time, goes an ancient 
Philippine fable, there was only the 
Sky and the Sea. For thousands of 
years a bluebird had been flying be- 
tween them, never finding even a 
tiny spot where it could land and 
rest. Finally, in desperation, the bird 
stirred up a dispute between the Sky 
and the,Sea. 

The dispute soon turned into an 
all-out war. The angry Sea smashed 
against the Sky with mountainous 
waves. And the Sky hurled fiery 
meteors into the Sea. These thou- 
sands of missiles from the Sky— 
strewn across the waters of the west- 
ern Pacific—became the Philippine 
Islands as we know them today. 

On these islands came to live a 


god and goddess. But they were 
lonely and decided they would like 
some companions. So they took clay, 
fashioned it into the form of human 
figures, and placed these figures into 
an oven to bake. At first, they failed 
to bake the clay long enough. On 
their second attempt, they baked it 
too long. But the third try produced 
figures that were just right. 

The god and goddess breathed 
life into the figures from all three 
bakings. The first batch became the 
white races; the second, the black 
races; and the third, the brown 
races. That’s how the Filipinos were 
created—says this tale of long ago. 
They are the product of the third 
baking, which came out “just right.” 





Filipino against Spanish op- 
pression burned steadily through the 
centuries. It was fanned into open 
revolt in 1896 by the impassioned writ- 
ings of Philippine patriot Jose Rizal. 
When Rizal was put up against a wall 
and shot by a Spanish firing squad, 
the rebels swore to avenge their martyr. 


ange! 


The Filipino rebellion was still going 
strong when the U.S. 
Spain in 1898 naval Com- 
modore (later admiral) George Dewey 
made short work of the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay. He then wired his now 
historic message to Washington: “Have 
captured the Philippines. What should 
I do with them?” 


went to war with 
American 


Our Government's reply was equally 
“Develop the Philippines 


to the 
for the 


point: 
Filipinos.’ 


U. S. Helping Hand 


At first, this more 
than done. The people of the 
pines—after so many years of foreign 
rule and misrule—were highly suspi- 
cious of the Ametican colonia)- 
ism.” Rebels demanded immediate free- 
dom. They attacked the U.S. forces 
which came to replace the Spaniards 
But by 1901 the fighting was over. 
Gradually, the Filipinos came to realize 
that our solemn promise of preparing 
their country for full independence 
would be kept. 

By 1916, the Philippines enjoyed a 
considerable measure of  self-govern- 
ment. In 1934, the U.S. Congress fixed 
a specific date—July 4, 1946—for com- 
plete And, in 1935, a 
constitution for this island nation was 
ratified by a vote of the people. It pro- 
vided for a government very similar to 
our own—with a President, a Senate 
and House of Representatives, and a 
Supreme Court. 

While U.S. Government administra 
tors helped the Filipinos along the road 
to political democracy, American teach 
ers, doctors, and technicians worked to 
improve economic and _ social 
tions. The death rate was reduced by 
half. Illiteracy was cut from 90 to 50 
per cent (today about 70 per cent of 
the population can read and 
Living standards were raised 


was easily said 


“new 


independence. 


condi- 


write ) 


“Showcase of Democracy” 


The development of this Asian “show- 
case of democracy” came to an abrupt 
halt in December 1941. 
invaded the Philippines without warn- 
ing. ak and 
valiantly, but they 
The Japanese overran the 
held them for three 

By the time the Japanese were finally 
driven out in 1945, the Philippines lay 
Proud Manila—the “Pear! 


Japanese forces 


Filipino troops resisted 
were outnumbered. 
islands and 


years. 


devastated 
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The Philippines are about the size of Arizona, and have a population of 22,500,000. 
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Filipinos’ independence day. On 
day the U.S. flag 
Manila and the 
raised. Said the newborn 
President, Manuel Roxas, “The Ameri 
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PLE L OPEL OCLOLOE 


President 


CARLOS P. GARCIA 


When a stunned Carlos P. Garcia 
succeeded to the Presidency of the 
Philippines last March (following 
the tragic plane-crash death of Pres- 
ident Ramon Magsaysay), he could 
only say: “I feel as if I were hit by 
a ton of bricks.” 

Mild, good-humored Garcia was 
an old hand at politics. But as Vice 
President he had become accus- 
tomed to playing “second fiddle” to 
the younger, more dynamic Mag- 
saysay. Many observers had doubts 
about Garcia’s ability—or desire—to 
fill his predecessor's hero-sized shoes. 
They expected him to serve out his 
term and then quietly retire without 
seeking reelection, 

But Garcia surprised the experts. 
He campaigned tirelessly—first for 
the Nationalist party nomination, 
then for the Presidency itself. 

President Garcia has been a gov- 
ernment official for more than half 
of his 61 years. Following a short 
career as a school teacher, he was 
elected to the Philippine House of 
Representatives in 1925. Then, for 
nine years, he was governor of his 
native Bohol Province. Shortly after 
being elected Senator in 1941, how- 
ever, he was forced to go into 
hiding. Japanese occupiers of his 
country during World War II hunted 
for him, knowing Garcia to be an 
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Wide World photo 


unswerving champion of the Allied 
cause. 

After the war, he served as a 
Philippine delegate to the United 
Nations. In 1946, he was named 
minority floor leader of the Senate. 
There, for four years, he won praise 
for being an outstanding member. 

The middle-of-the-road National- 
ist party chose Garcia as Magsay- 
say's running mate in 1953. After 
the election, he was appointed For- 
eign Minister by President Magsay- 
say. In his dual role as foreign min- 
ister and Vice President, Garcia led 
the Philippine delegation to meet- 
ings of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). He has 
spoken out often against communism 
and is a proven friend of the free 
world. 

A mdn who has traveled widely, 
President Garcia is an unabashed 
book-lover. Philosophy, history, eco- 
nomics, and poetry are his chief in- 
terests. To relax from the cares of 
office, he writes poetry and plays 
chess. More often than not, a visitor 
finds him smiling. 








have kept our tariff rates low for Philip- 
pine products, to encourage importa- 
tion of their goods into our country. 

Still, most of the work of rebuilding 
the country had to be done by the 
Filipinos themselves. Too often in the 
past the island-nation had suffered at 
the hands of corrupt native politicians. 
Now they needed an honest and de- 
termined leader. They found him in 
Ramon Magsaysay. 


Program for Tomorrow 


As defense minister in 1950, Mag- 
saysay put first things first. He devel- 
oped a program of bullets for “die- 
hard” Reds, but the hand of friendship 


for their misled followers. Magsaysay 
recognized that most rank-and-file 
“Huks” were merely poor, landless 
peasants. He offered each a plot of land 
and government assistance in building 
homes. Huk forces shrunk from 16,000 
in 1950 to less than 1,000 today. 

Magsaysay’s reputation soared as a 
man the people could trust. In 1953, 
the Filipinos elected him President. He 
immediately set out to tackle his coun- 
try’s problems with vigor. Magsaysay’s 
ambitious program aimed at: 

1. Combating Corruption. Graft and 
corruption were commonplace until 
Magsaysay came to power. He began 
a thorough “house cleaning” that swept 
out many dishonest officials. 


2. Extensive Land Reform. Nine out 
of ten farmers in the Philippines are 
tenants who don’t own the soil they 
till. Most are impoverished and debt- 
ridden. Under Magsaysay’s direction, 
land has been bought by the govern- 
ment and sold to landless peasants on 
easy terms. Modern methods of agri- 
culture have also been introduced. 
Farm output rose by 7 per cent in 
1956 alone. 

3. Expanding Industry. Under Mag- 
saysay, the Philippines made steady 
progress toward industrialization, thus 
providing more employment. New fac- 
tories produce cement, fertilizer, wire, 
paper, chemicals, soap—all articles that 
had to be imported only a few years 
ago. Since 1953, industrial production 
has jumped by 40 per cent. 

Rising industrial output has not, 
however, been able to keep pace with 
the country’s rising population (500,000 
each year). Today, an estimated 15 
per cent of the Philippine labor force 
is unemployed (as compared with 5 
per cent in the United States). 

4. Improving Health and Education. 
Magsaysay launched a drive agajnst 
malaria and tuberculosis—a campaign 
that has made marked progress. His 
administration supervised the construc- 
tion of 2,000 new schools. 

5. Strengthening Relations with the 
U.S. The Philippines are of key im- 
portance to the security of the free 
world. The island-nation is the site of 
important U.S. military bases (which 
the U.S. leased for 99 years in 1947). 
There are some Filipino politicians who 
declare that their nation should have 
a bigger say about the operation of 
these bases. Magsaysay resisted all such 
criticism. His aim was to link our two 
countries ever closer together. 


“Nothing Is Impossible” 


This, then, was the legacy Magsay- 
say left behind when he was killed in 
an airplane accident last March. His 
loss was a grievous one not only for 
the Philippines, but alsg for the U. S. 
and the entire free world. 

His successor, President Garcia, now 
reelected, has pledged to wear the 
Magsaysay mantle in deed as well as 
in words. He has his work cut out for 
him. Many of the problems that Mag- 
saysay attacked before his death are 
still unsolved. In addition, the Philip- 
pines find themselves in grave financial 
difficulties. During the first six months 
of 195%, the country imported $150,- 
000,000 more than it exported. Many 
observers believe that Garcia will be 
forced to turn to the U.S. for help. 

The Philippines—and its President— 
face stormy weather. But, as Ramon 
Magsaysay once said, “For this young 
and vigorous nation of ours, nothing 
is really impossible.” 
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Master of Mystery 


HERE is something in human na- 

ture that makes us like mystery. We 
enjoy being puzzled, trying to figure 
out “whodunit.” 

We also like being frightened. As 
children we listen to ghost stories, half 
believing them. 

But as.we grow older, we get wiser. 
We are 
tectives. It’s harder to puzzle us, and 
even more difficult to frighten us. Few 


not easily fooled by smart de- 


mystery stories combine the intellectual 
challenge of solving a problem with the 
emotional experience of creating a dark 
ind sinister mood. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s stories do both 

This dark genius of the early nine- 
teenth century has been credited by 
some with “inventing” the detective 
story. “The Purloined Letter,” “Murders 
in the Rue Morgue,” “The Gold Bug,” 
utd “The Mystery of Marie Roget” are 
held up as the earliest examples of the 
But this view can be debated 

Even the Old Testament had _ its 
“mystery stories.” And certainly “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” must have ante- 


type 


dated Poe by a good many years. 
4 & é 
‘ 


But thing is certain. Poe per- 
fected the mystery story, made it popu- 
lar, and fathered a writing 
that won followers throughout the world. 
Few of his successors, however, have 
succeeded so well in creating moods of 
darkness and ominous threat; few have 
so skillfully put reason to work on the 


inexplicable. 


one 


SC hool of 


Poet and Man of Letters 


In the century since Poe’s time we 
have seen many fictional detectives work 
their arts: Sherlock Holmes, Hercule 
Poirot, Perry Mason, and even Sergeant 
Friday and Mickey Spillane. Comic 
strips, radio and television, and Broad- 
way and Hollywood have inundated the 
public with a flood of coarse, brutal, 
ind undistinguished “detectives”’—and 
vith some who were worthy practi- 
oners of the art. 

How to distinguish between them? 
You couldn't do better than to read 
Poe’s tales and keep them as a standard. 

For Edgar Allan Poe was, first of all, 
an artist, a poet, and a man of letters. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


That he happened to cast his works in 


the realms of horror and mystery was ° 


only incidental. 

He was born Edgar Poe in Boston, 
January 19, 1809. His parents 
stage folk, and very poor. His father 
died when Edgar was only a baby, his 


were 


mother when he was two. The lad was 
taken to live with a childless couple 
Mr. and Mrs. John Allan, of Richmond 
Virginia. 

The The 
family England, 
where Edgar studied at private schools 
Returning to Richmond in 1820, he was 
sent to a private academy, and it was 
here that he started writing verse. 

When Edgar was about fifteen, his 
stormy temperament began to show it- 
self, and a long history of difficulty with 
his foster father began. Still, his loyalty 
and devotion to the Alians showed in 
the fact that he now began to sign his 
name Edgar Allan Poe. 


well-to-do. 


Allans 


spent 


were 


five years in 


Dark and Stormy Career 

In 1826 Poe’s foster father sent him 
to the University of Virginia, but gave 
him no spending money. Poe began 
gambling to pay his debts, lost heavily, 
and was finally forced to leave the uni- 
versity in disgrace after only one term 
His scholastic record had been excellent, 
but he was unable to solve his personal 
problems. He took to drink and thus set 
a pattern which was to torture him 
throughout his life. 

After a violent quarrel with Allan, 
Poe went to Boston, intent on a literary 
career. He couldn’t find a job, and de- 
cided to enlist in the Army. 

He served honorably and won high 
recommendations. Upon his honorable 
discharge in 1829, he decided to try for 
West Point. It was a means of getting 
an education. While awaiting appoint- 
ment, he went to Baltimore, where for 
the first time he met members of his 
father’s family, including an aunt, Mrs. 
Martha Clemm, and her daughter, Vir- 
ginia, who was to become his wife. 

Meanwhile, he had published two 
volumes of verse and quarreled again 
with John Allan after Mrs. Allan’s 
death. He entered West Point in 1830, 


but the venture was ill-starred. Poe was 
at the world that he refused 
to conform to West Point regulations 


sO angry 


and was dismissed in 1831. It is worth 
noting, however, that his third volume 
West 


Point cadets who had taken up a sub 


of poems was dedicated to the 
scription to pay for its publication 

He returned to Baltimore and lived 
there with Mrs. Clemm Virginia 
poverty, for several years. He 


and 
in dire 
won a $50 prize for his short story, “A 
Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” and be 
gan to write and publish pros 

In 1835 he got a job on the staff of 
the Southern Literary 
Richmond. And 
repeated cycle of employment, praise 
and reward, followed by drunken rages 


Messe ngel In 


now began an oft 


quarrels, loss of employment, and grind 
ing poverty. In Richmond, New York 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, it was the 
same story. The imperious Poe, driven 
by who knows what demons, “rose like 
a rocket and fell like the stick,” not 
once, but repeatedly. 

During all this time, however, Poe 
continued to write furiously. He made 
the fortune and reputation of several 
magazines, and established himself as a 
force in American letters with his origi 
nal works and his gharp criticism 


International Fame 


“The Raven,” a poem published in 
the New York Evening Mirror in 1844 
brought him nation-wide fame and at 
tracted attention in other And 
Poe’s perfection of the mystery stor, 
was accomplished during a time when 
poverty, his wife’s illness, and his own 
personal problems were almost unbeai 
able. 

He died in 1849, only 40 years old 
while en route to New York to bring 
back Mrs. Clemm for his wedding 
Virginia had died in 1847, and Poe was 
going to marry again—this time to a 
sweetheart of his youth whom John 
Allan had forced him to abandon. © 

But his tragic life, while it may have 
colored his writing, did not prevent him 
from creating some of the world’s mas 
terpieces in the literature of mystery 
LEONARD Paris 


lands. 


and suspense 





How shall America harness its brainpower for survival? 


The Cold War Comes to the 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER laid it 
on the line in a TV speech to the 
“The Soviet 
number of and en 
United States. And it 


is producing graduates in these fields 


Union now has a 


scientists 


nation 
greater 


gineers than the 


at a much faster rate 
Then the 
oint: “This gain in quantity 
considered offset by 
} 


President underscored one 
can no 
lack of 
quality. This is distur Indeed 

this is for the American people the 
most ritical probl m of all.” 


longe r be 


ing 


Education for Conquest 
What makes the problem so critical? 
One fact: The Russians have systemati- 
cally geared their educational machinery 
and more scientists as 
The 
“Education for Conquest.” 
1 States, on the 
goal has been “Education for 


to produce more 


aim of Russian 


i cold Var We pon 


other 
Sc hools 


American prepare 


young people to take their place as in- 
formed citizens, able to make their 
own decisions, in peaceful communities. 

Nor have we concentrated on turn- 
ing out scientists. We have also gradu- 
ated historians and journalists, sociolo- 
gists and psychologists, architects and 
artists. 

As for our scientists and engineers, 
we have encouraged them to create a 
science for living, not a science for con- 
quest. We have encouraged them to 
save and prolong life. We have en- 
them to build better roads 
for Americans to 
and 


couraged 
ind vehicles travel, 
better washing machines 
hold appliances to provide more leisure, 
help us enjoy that 
home 


house- 
and devices to 


leisure—television sets, radios, 
motion pi ture equipme nt, tape record- 
ers, and that 
the Russians can’t begin to match. That 
is why Americans have one of the 


highest standards of living in the world. 


other electronic devices 


The Soviet Union has created a gigantic machine for turning out scientists. 


And where U. S. science and tech- 
nology have been applied in military 
fields they have been employed to cre- 
ate weapons for defense—not conquest. 

But some leaders of U. S. education 
are now asking themselves: Have we 
underestimated the challenge of the 
Soviet. Union’s “Education for Con- 
quest”? Has the educational 
machine reached the point where it 
survival? 


Russian 


may challenge our 


Russian Gains in Science 


to a 


widespread notion 
among Russia has a re- 
spected science tradition dating back to 
Czarist days of the 19th century. Since 
1945, however, in their drive for eco- 
nomic, political, and military suprema- 
cy, the Soviet leaders have put a “crash” 
priority on scientific and engineering 
study. In 1950, for example, the Soviet 
graduated 28,000 science and 
“majors.” By 1955, the 
number to 54,000—in other 
words, almost doubled in five years! 


Contrary 
Americans, 


Union 
engineering 
had risen 

Compare these figures with those of 
the U. S. In 1950, when U. S. college 
enrollments were swelled to an all-time 
high by World War II veterans as well 
as regular high school graduates, the 
U. S. turned out nearly 50,000 science 
and engineering “majors.” Last year 
the total was down to 39,000. Actually 
this last figure still represents a propor- 
tionate gain for the U. S.—when you 
consider that the total number of 1957 
graduates was lower than in 1950. 

One point remains foremost: In scien- 
tific training, the Russians have passed 
and 
cally, and they intend to increase the 
gap even more. 

The question for Americans is this: 
What does this Soviet build-up of its 
scientific manpower mean to the U. S.? 
Is it just a question of an immediate 
lead in missile-development and Sput- 
niks, or does it go beyond that? 

President Eisenhower points out that 
the U. S. has military and technical 
advantages to offset these present So- 
viet “leads.” And the President stresses 
that he is confident the U. S. can soon 
catch up with the Russians in missiles 
and satellites, too. 

The real danger, says the President, 
lies in the long-range effect of Soviet 
emphasis on scientific training. 

Last spring, Russia’s Red party boss 


us both proportionately numeri- 





Classroom 


Nikita Khrushchev 
1962 the Soviet Union plans to gradu- 


announced that by 


ite twice as many new technicians and 
scientists as the last two Soviet “five- 
year plans” combined. 

Where will these graduates go? The 
ibility of the Soviet Union to use them 
vithin its own boundaries does not look 
too promising. Soviet industrial capaci- 
ty is still only half the size of ours in 
America. 

But the Soviet Union can 
these graduates. The countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are hunger- 
ing for the know-how these graduates 
will possess. The Russians are grimly 
determined to use their scientists and 
to establish Communist su- 


export 


engineers 
premacy for years to come, and to help 
convert the underdeveloped areas of 
the world to communism. 

Last December, in Burma, Khrush- 
chev offered to build and staff a com- 
plete technological institute “as a gift” 
from the Soviet Union. Soviet tech- 
nicians are now in India helping to 
build a huge steel mill. Enticing offers 
are being made to Egypt, Syria, and 
Afghanistan. 

Free world leaders view this develop 
ment as the most serious long-range 
problem of the cold war. Most of them 
say the challenge can be met only in 
the classrooms of the free world 


School Life in Russia 
\s a first step in meeting this chal 
lenge, U. S. educators and government 
leaders are taking a long, hard look at 
educational machine the 
Russians developed. What they 
find is a system repulsive to most Amer 


the massive 
have 


icans and alien to our way of life. Here 
is a description of how it works, based 
report prepared by Marion B 
Secretary of Health, Educa 

Welfare in the President's 


on a 
Folsom, 
tion and 
Cabinet 
Going to school in the Soviet Union 
s a rugged proposition. The hours are 


week, 10 


vear. Pupils from 14 to 17 average 10 


l 
] 


long—six 


days a months a 


to 12 hours a day on classwork and 
Vacations include a month 


work in 


homework 
period of compulsory 
| 


long 


state-owned factories or farms. 

A]] Russian students, under the com 
Russian curriculum. are intro 
in the fourth grade 


| start foreign 


pulsory 
luced to biology 


langu iges in the 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare phot 


Most of the science and math courses offered in U. S. high schools are electives. 


fifth grade. Physics and algebra and 
geometry come in the sixth grade. 
Chemistry is taught in the seventh 
grade. Astronomy and a beginning in 
calculus are taught in the tenth grade, 
which is the last Russian 
secondary school. 

All Russian students graduating from 
the tenth grade in 1955 had completed 
five years of physics, four years of 


year of the 


chemistry, six years of a foreign lan- 
guage, and five years of mathematics 
above the level of arithmetic. 
Discipline is strict. And all along the 
line, of course, there is heavy preaching 
of the Communist “party line” mixed in 
with classwork. Liberal arts courses are 
few. History 
existent—except for the “looseleaf” va 


courses are almost non 
riety easily changeable with changes in 
the party line. 

Examinations are frequent and tough 
If he fails one, the student 
probation. If he fails three, the student 
is expelled. Once a student is expelled 
his chances of amounting to anything 
finished. Soviet 
students nlug hard to make sure they 
don’t fail 

When a 


tenth vear 


goes on 


in Soviet society are 


Soviet student finishes his 
he takes a month-long series 
These 


subjects he has studied. If 


of examinations cover all the 
his grades 
are high enough and his political atti 
tude passes muster, he is accepted for 


“professional study” at a university. 


Strict Government Control 

no tuition fees at universi 
Soviet 
is p iid for by the government—and con- 
trolled by the Also, if a 


marks his 


There are 
ties in the Union. Everything 
government 


high 


increased. If his 


student earns very 


lis Ing allowance CS & 


} } 
grades are iow 


his living allowance is 
cut 

Che universities offer five groups of 
agri ul 


study: engineering-industrial, 


socio-economic, education, 01 
All follow 
little or no 
Although the 


tural, 
health 


] 
ules 


hard-and-fast sched 


; 


with chance to take 


lectives ipplicant 


free to choose, the government has 
ways to “help” him decide. For one 
thing, take 


courses are from 


students who scientific 


exempted military 
service. 

h ive made 
about the 


Union 


Communist leaders also 
the life of a 
most rewarding in the Soviet 
An average Soviet 
ample, earns from 600 to 700 rubles a 


scientist just 
workman, for ex 


month. A typical Soviet professor gets 
6,000 a month. But an outstanding So 
viet engineer or research scientist can 
earn up to 40,000 rubles a month! 
Science Almost a Religion 

This puts Soviet scientists on a com 
parable standard of living with Ame 
ica’s top corporation executives. There 
are few corporation presidents in the 
United States who earn 70 to 8O times 
as much as the unskilled workers the 
employ! 

Even students who can't qualify fo 
training are encouraged to 
fields 
They can do so through an institution 
called the technikum. These are a kind 
of vocational high school or junior col 
lege 
trained” 
technikum run by the 
Health produces 
halfway between a 


university 


enter scientific and technical 


produce “middle 
example, a 
Ministry of 


technician 


designed to 
specialists. For 


medical 


about doctor and 
i nurse. 
These give 


courses tor those W ho have finished sey 


technikums four-yeat 
courses tor 
grace s 
multi 


or two-year 


those who have finished ten 
Enrollment in technikums has 
plied 10 times since 1946. 
That, then 
have organized an educational machine 
to turn out the tech 
they bring then 


and military 


is how the Communist 


scientists and 


nicians believe will 


economi supremacy—and 


vorld in this tec hnological age 


As on 


the wdy science 


owe 
»bserver puts it, they have made 
almost a religion 
thinks the 


ney program fo 


Fisenhower1 


mn emerg 
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training scientists to this chal- 
lenge. 

In a TV speech last week, the Presi- 
dent proposed a nationwide series of 
scientific aptitudes 
among high school students. The Presi- 
dent said that incentives 
for high aptitude students to pursue 
scientific studies” should then be found. 
He did not specify a system. But some 


Government spokesmen have suggested 


meet 


tests to uncover 


“a system of 


a system of Federal scholarships. These 
Federal tax 
money to put qualified boys and girls 
through science and engineering courses 


scholarships would use 


in our colleges and universities. 


Proposals for U. S. Students 

Programs have also been proposed 
by which students could get long-term, 
low-interest loans to help pay their col- 
lege expenses. The Federal Govern- 
ment would insure these loans, just as 
Federal housing loans are now insured. 
The repaid after the 
student has graduated and begun to 
work at his profession. 

Secretary 


loans could be 


Folsom points out that 
there are many talented youngsters in 
our high who fail to get a 
higher education, “Each year,” he says, 
“about 60,000 students of high ability 
drop out of high school before gradu- 
ation . . . and half of the students in 


sche ols 


the upper one-fourth of their high 
school classes do not go on to college.” 
About half fail to go on because of the 
cost, another half because they lack 
initiative or incentive. 

Any program of Federal scholarship 
aid, however, may encounter opposi- 
tion from people who believe firmly in 
state and loc&l control of education. 
Spokesmen for this point of view say, 
for example, that if we were to permit 
nationwide tests (as President Eisen- 
hower suggested), many high school 
teachers would be “strait-jacketed” into 
teaching only what the _ test-makers 
wanted them to teach. Thus they would 
be taking directions from the Federal 
Government. 

Other authorities contend, however, 
that providing scholarships or tuition 
assistance at the college level is not 
enough. The problem must be tackled 
directly at the high school level, too. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S$. Com- 
missioner of Education, points out that 
“all of our schools must put more em- 
phasis on the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, world 
geography, other cultures, and humani- 
ties. It is also crystal clear that we must 
stress unceasingly the principles and 
meaning of democracy.” 

To achieve these objectives, Der- 


thick adds, will “require smaller classes, 


science, 


New York Herald Tribune 


To train more scientists, do you think we should imitate the Russian system? 


a full supply of qualified teachers, more 
adequate facilities, and a longer school 
day and school term. . .” 

There is a shortage of qualified sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers in our 
high schools. The chairman of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy 
Lewis L. Strauss, commented recently: 
“A survey of 30 states showed that 
about 1,800 new mathematics teachers 
were urgently needed—but 700 of the 
had to be filled with un- 
qualified persons, including instructors 
in such unrelated subjects as music, 
home economics, and physical culture.” 

One reason for the shortage: A per- 
son qualified to teach science or math 
can earn much more doing basic or de- 
velopmental research in industry. 


Commission, 


positions 


Higher Pay for Teachers 

One suggestion, then, is for school 
boards to offer higher salaries to sci- 
ence and math teachers. This would 
enable schools to compete with indus 
try in attracting qualified men and 
women. Many underpaid teachers of 
English, social studies, literature, and 
other non-science courses, however, 
might not be happy with a policy that 
singles out science and math teachers 
for special reward. 

Where would the money for increased 
salaries come from? Even present sala- 
ries are a major headache for most 
school boards. 

One proposal is to increase taxes. 
This was done during the emergency 
period of World War II. We face an- 
other emergency today, some say. 

Many far-sighted leaders fear, how- 
ever, that such changes in our educa- 
tional system might put undue em- 
phasis on science and math. This em- 
phasis would give us a lopsided cul- 
ture. These people point out that 
science is only an instrument, a tool. 
It must be used as a tvol—not as an 
end in itself. It is only a means to an 
end. The aim of man’s education, they 
say, should be man’s mastery over him- 
self. For that we need the humanities 
and the liberal arts as well as science. 


Science and the Humanities 

President Eisenhower himself sound- 
ed a note of caution. Said the Presi- 
dent: “What will be needed is not just 
engineers and scientists, even though 
these will be of vital importance. We 
must also have a people who. . . in 


every field . . . can meet intricate hu- 
man problems with wisdom and cour- 
age.” 

The President of Yale University, A. 
Whitney Griswold, expresses it this 
way: “As every student of the lives and 
writings of the founders of our country 
knows, the liberal arts were considered 
to be the driving, motivating force of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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More Red Aid for Egypt 


The Soviet Union has pledged 
continued military and economic 
assistance to Egypt. 

Egyptian Minister of War, Gen- 
eral Abdel Hakim Amer, returned 
home from Moscow after three 
weeks of being royally ‘wined-and- 
dined by the Russians. He returned 
with an agreement under which the 
Soviet Union promises to provide up 
to $175,000,000 worth of economic 
aid to its Egyptian “pals.” 

Egypt will have 12 years to repay 
the Russian loan. Interest will be at 
rock-bottom rates. 

Kept a deep dark secret: details of 
the Soviet military aid commitments 
to Egypt. 

Soviet leaders hailed the “easy- 
term” loan as designed to 
strengthen Egypt's wobbly economy. 
They claimed “no strings were at- 
tached.” General Amer strongly sec- 
onded ‘this view, adding that Soviet- 
Egyptian ties were “unbreakable.” 

Most Western observers, however, 
warned that Egypt may one day be 
crushed in the “friendly” embrace of 
the big Russian bear. They recall that 
the original Soviet-Egyptian arms 
deal of 1955 opened the gates of the 
Middle East to Communist infiltra- 
tion, which has spread dangerously 
during the past two years. (See News 


one 


pages, November 1, 1957 issue.) 


U.S. ECONOMIC WEAPONS 


The U.S., for its part, has been 
keeping a watchful eye on the in- 
creasing Communist challenge on the 
“economic front” of the “cold war.” 
Over the past three years, the Soviet 
Union and its satellites have offered 
more than $1,000,000,000 to the 
world’s underdeveloped nations. 

To help meet—and defeat—the Red 
economic threat, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs 
C. Douglas Dillon has asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $600,000,000 for 
the Development Loan Fund. This 
fund was set up to raise the living 
standard of impoverished nations. 

In the words of Mr. Dillon: “Un- 


less the free nations, acting together, 
succeed in building strong and 
healthy economies which answer the 
aspirations of their people, we may 
not be sure that we will stay the 
course of Soviet world domination, 
no matter what our military power 
may be...” 


Power Channel Crossing 


Britain and France have agreed 
to share their electric power. 

The electric power link is sched- 
uled to be completed by the winter 
of 1960-61. Cost: about $11,200,000. 
But when the current is turned on, it 
will save Britain and France about 
$840,000 each year. (See map below.) 
>What's Behind It: Both Britain and 
France face a rising demand for more 
and more electricity, for both indus 
try and homes. One way to meet the 
demand would be to construct new 
power plants. But British and French 
engineers suggested an alternative. 

They advised their governments 
that each would have more than 
enough electricity if they linked their 
power systems. Furthermore, they 
said, it would be cheaper than the 
construction of new power plants. 
The governments agreed. 

The British-French electric link is 
practicable because both daily and 
seasonal “peak demands” for elec- 
tricity vary widely in the two coun- 
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PLAN ELECTRICITY LINK—Britain and 
France will pool electric power by join- 
ing lines under the English Channel. 


tries. One reason is a one-hour time 
difference between the two countries 
Besides, one of the daily British 
peaks falls between 8:00 and 9:00 
a.m. This is the hour most Britishers 
are enjoying a hearty breakfast—in- 
cluding kippered herrings, fried pota- 
toes, mutton chops, or hot cereal 
This requires considerable electricity 
to cook. Most Frenchmen, by 
trast, eat a light breakfast of just rolls 
and coffee. This requires little elec 
tricity. Both Frenchmen and Britons 
make dinner the major M¥eal of the 
day, but by that hour most industrial] 
plants have closed down and there is 
plenty ot power tor home use. 


con 


The seasons also play a role in the 
peaks 
France’s electric power is generated 
by water flowing through hydroelec 
tric the late summet 
France usually suffers from 
shortages, and her power plants are 
hard put to keep up with the demand 
for power. 


difference between power 


systems. In 
wate! 


Britain’s power plants, on the other 
hand, burn coal. Late summer is a 
time when British power plants are 
idling below capacity—thus enabling 
them to help out the French. 

Conversely, the British power sys 
tem is overloaded in the winter—a 
season’ when France has more than 
enough water to spin her electric tur 
bines and still help out the British 


Tempest Over Tunisia 


France has protested the sending 
of U.S. and British arms to Tunisia, 
a former French North African pro- 
tectorate which won its independ- 
ence only last year. 


“Token” shipments flown to Tunisia 
by transport planes included 500 
American M-1 rifles and 420 British 
submachine guns—plus ammunition 

Tunisia’s staunchly pro-Western 
president, Habib Bourguiba, *‘wel- 
comed the weapons with a speech in 
which he hailed the U.S. as a “cham- 
pion of liberty.” 

The French government, on the 
other hand, reacted to the Anglo- 
American arms deliveries with white- 
hot anger. 

France contends that arms meant 
for Moslem Tunisia actually end up 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) French Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau flew to Washington for conference with Secretary 
of State Dulles on Tunisia arms crisis (see story on p. 19). 
(2) U. S. Army missile scientist, Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
charged that U. S. is six years behind Soviet Union in mis- 
sile researc, Von Braun is former German V-2 rocket ex- 


in the hands of Moslem rebels in 
neighboring Algeria. For more than 
three years, Nationalist guerrillas in 
Algeria have sought to overthrow 
French rule in this immense North 
African territory. (See foreign affairs 
article, Sept. 20 issue.) 

The U.S. and Britain disagree with 
France's stand. Said the U.S. State 


Department: “As a matter of policy, 
Western countries should provide to 


Tunisia, which has freely chosen to 
identify itself with the West, the op- 
portynity to purchase its means of 
defense from Western sources.” 
PWhat’s Behind It: Ever since Tu- 
nisia (population: 3,780,000) won its 
freedom in 1956, President Bourguiba 
has tried to obtain arms from other 
nations. First, he turned to France. 
But French officials stalled off Tuni- 
laid 
strict conditions for the weapons use 
that Bourguiba refused them. 

Finally, the Tunisian President ap- 
pealed to the U.S. He pointed out 
that both Algerian rebels and French 
forces in Algeria were crossing the 
Tunisian border practically at will. 
His tiny, 6,000-man army—with only 
3,000 rifles and three bullets per man 
—could do little to set up and man its 
own defenses. 

He also made it clear that if help 
was not forthcoming from the free 
world, he might be forced to turn to 
neutralist or even Communist coun- 
tries. Shortly after, anti-Western 
Egypt stepped in with the offer of 
2.000 rifles—free. 

The U.S. immediately promised to 
aid Tunisia. 

The crisis between France on the 
one hand, and Britain and the U.S. 
on the other, was the result. But after 


Sian requests—or down such 


Wide World 


Salk, discoverer 


a conference in Washington between 
French Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, French tempers 
cooled. Our government assured the 
French that Tunisian arms would 
not find their way to Algeria. 

As the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization’s December 16-18 confer- 
ence approached, most diplomats 
were sure that any rift in the ranks of 
the Allies over this issue would soon 
be healed. 


Baltimore to Tax “Ads” 


The city of Baltimore, Md., has 
levied what may be the nation’s 
first tax on newspaper, magazine, 
TV, and radio advertising. 

The tax measure was passed by 
Baltimore’s City Council by a vote of 
14 to 6. It will become effective on 
January 1, 1958. 

The levy taxes Baltimore advertis- 

ers four per cent of their advertising 
expenditures. It also taxes newspa- 
pers, magazines, and TV and radio 
stations in Baltimore two per cent of 
their advertising revenues. 
PWhat’s Behind It: The new tax was 
sponsored by the mayor of Balti- 
more, Thomas dAlesandro. He 
claimed that extra money was ur- 
gently needed to balance the city’s 
1958 budget. The new tax, he said, 
would add $2,675,000 annually to the 
city’s income and thus help “give 
needed pay rises to school teachers, 
policemen, firemen, and other city 
employees.” 

Two of Baltimore’s rival news- 
papers, the Sun and the News-Post, 
closed ranks against the new tax. The 
newspapers charged that the tax was 


Wide World 
pert. (3) William M. Holaday, Special Assistant for Guided 
Missiles to Secretary of Defense, will work closely with new 
missiles ‘‘czar’’ James Killian to speed up missile program, 
according to Presidential announcement. (4) Dr. Jonas E. 
of polio vaccine, 
Award for his “contribution of lasting significance to man.” 


won Albert Gallatin 


“discriminatory” and a “direct viola- 
tion of press freedom.” They said 
they would take the tax law to court 
and test its constitutionality to the 
“fullest extent.” 

They claimed the tax gave city offi- 
cials a means of “punishing” and lim- 
iting news coverage. The tax, they 
charged, would cut advertising rev- 
enues for the news media. This, in 
turn, would cut down the numbe1 
of pages a newspaper or magazine 
could publish and thus cut the vol- 
ume of news coverage possible. 

Other opponents of the law pointed 
out that in 1936 the Supreme Court 
had outlawed a similar law aimed at 
newspaper advertising in Louisiana. 
This law had been drawn up by the 
late Huey Long, then governor of 
Louisiana. 


Girard Found Guilty 


An American soldier stationed in 
Japan, William C. Girard, was 
found guilty by a Japanese court 
of killing a Japanese woman. 

After eleven months of. interna 
tional controversy, Specialist Third 
Class Girard was sentenced to three 
years in prison at hard labor. But the 
sentence was suspended by the Jap- 
anese court, and he was free to leave 
the country if he wished. As we went 
to press, Girard said he planned an 
early return to the U.S. with his Jap- 
anese wife. 

PWhat’s Behind It: Last January, a 
Japanese woman—wife of a farmer 
and mother of six children—was gath- 
ering up cartridge shells left by Amer- 
ican soldiers in a rural area being 
used for military maneuvers. Many 
Japanese were in the habit of “scav- 





enging” the valuable brass to help 
boost family incomes. 

Specialist Girard was guarding a 
machine gun on the same field. He 
fired an empty cartridge clip with a 
grenade launcher. The clip struck the 
woman in the back. She died almost 
immediately. 

Girard’s commanding officer inves- 
tigated the shooting. He declared 
Girard had been “on duty,” and 
called the death an accident. 

Japanese officials disagreed. They 
asserted Girard was off duty at the 
time and that the shooting was no 
accident. They demanded jurisdiction 
to try Girard in a Japanese court. 

A status-of-forces agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Japan pro- 
vides that members of the American 
armed forces accused of “off-duty” 
crimes may be tried by Japan. Faced 
with a public uproar over the case in 
Japan, U.S. officials decided to let 
the Japanese try Girard. 

This decision caused an uproar in 
the U.S. Girard’s brother brought the 
question of who should try the case 
to the Federal District Court in 
Washington. The court ruled that the 
Army should conduct the trial. The 
U.S. Government promptly appealed 
the ruling as Japanese feeling ran 
higher than ever. 

The U.S. Supreme Court then 
agreed unanimously that the Govern- 
ment was within its rights in turning 
the case over to Japanese authorities. 

The trial was then held in a Jap- 
anese court, with three Japanese 
judges, and following Japanese legal 
procedures. 

Neither the prosecution nor 
Girard’s Japanese counsel (reported 
to be one of the finest criminal law- 
yers in the country) planned to 


UP 


appeal the verdict. Under Japanese 
law, the soldier could have been im- 
prisoned for 15 years at hard labor. 
His sentence was light because the 
court found the accused “immature,” 
the circumstances “extenuating.” 


IN BRIEF 


Soviet Spy Sentenced. A final chap- 
ter in the cloak-and-dagger story of Col. 
Rudolph Ivanovitch Abel ended with 
this sentence: 30 years in prison and a 
fine of $3,000. Chapter I began nine 
years ago, when the former member of 
the Soviet. Union’s secret police slipped 
illegally into the United States from 
Canada. He set up an artist’s studio as 
a “front,” then went about his réal busi- 
ness of snooping for his Kremlin masters. 
Eight years later, the FBI caught up 
with him. After a two-month trial in 
Federal Court, he was convicted of 
violating the Espionage Act of 1954. 
Under this law, his crime—conspiring to 
send atomic secrets to RKussia—could 
have been punished by death. Of the 
other convicted 
World War I, only two, the Rosenbergs 
in 1955, have been executed. 


eleven spies since 


Draft Calls Upped, During the first 
half of next year, Army draft calls will be 
increased, the Defense Department has 
announced. Draftees have been called 
this fall at the rate of 7,000 a month. 
For January, 10,000 will be called. And 
the next five calls may be even larger 
Army officials said that adoption of 
higher standards will prevent some sol- 
diers on duty 
Hence the neetl for more draftees. 


now from re-enlisting. 


Watch His Smoke: A U.S. Air Force 
jet Stratotanker set two world records 
for non-stop, non-refueling jet flight. The 
Stratotanker flew from Massachusetts to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a distance of 


6,350 miles) without refueling. This 











BUENOS + saad 
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GENERAL LE MAY SETS RECORD—The Air Force’s Vice-Chief of Staff, General Curtis 
E. Le May, receives Distinguished Flying Cross after landing his four-jet tanker 
plane following record-making flight from Buenos Aires. General Le May set 
new Inter-American jet flight record in 11 hours, 5 minutes (see news story above). 
DFC presentation was made by Air Force Chief of Staff, General Thomas D. White. 
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broke the previous distance record of 
1,448 miles, set by a French pilot in 
1955. The Stratotanker also set a rec- 
ord on its return hop by flying from 
Buenos Aires to Washington, D.C. (see 
map below) in a swift 11 hours and five 
minutes. (Commercial flights between 
the two cities take 18 hours and 46 
minutes of flying time.) The record- 
setting jet Stratotanker was piloted part 
of-the way by Gen. Curtis E. Le May, 
Vice-Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
Air Force officials claim that the Soviet 
Union has no plane that can match this 
non-stop, 
They also said the flight showed that 
US. retaliate 
targets anywhere in the Soviet Union. 


non-refueling performance 


bombers could against 


Top Billing for Bernstein. For 116 years 
America’s oldest symphonic organiza 
tion, the New York Philharmonic, has 
chosen foreign-born musicians as its mu- 
sical directors. Last week, the present di- 
rector, Greek-born Dmitri Mitropoulos 
announced his resignation (to accept a 
full-time post conducting at the Metro 
politan Opera) 
Philharmonic 
Leonard 


As his successor, the 
Massachusetts 
The first 
second youngest 
hold the 


Bernstein is also known as pianist, com 


named 
Bernstein, 39 
native American and 


born 


conductor ever to post 


poser (both classical music and Broad 


way musicals), and TV performer 
. 


Kaye Copy-Cat Kayoed. Hollywood 
film-makers have long charged that cer- 
tain Indian producers have been pirat 
ing American plots and even entire 
scenes tor In the first 
legal action ever taken to halt this al 
leged copying, Paramount Films sued an 


Indian movies 


Indian producer for copyright infringe 
ment. The important test case involved 
a Danny Kaye film, Knock on Wood 
The Indian High State Court looked at 
the Kaye comedy, then ruled that a 
Hindustani film called Begunah (Inno- 
cent) was too much like the Kaye film 
for the similarity to be coincidental. The 
court forbade the showing of Begunah 
and ordered its producer to turn the 
negatives and all prints over to Para- 
mount. Other foreign producers are ex- 
pected to take similar action if Indian 
pirating continues. 


Quick 
ON THE Y NEWS 


1. Name two nations which border: 
(a) Egypt; (b) France; (c) Tunisia. 


We Zz 


2. How did shipments of arms strain 
relations between the United States 
and France? 

3. Name two ways in which “peak 
demands” for electric power differ be- 
tween France and Britain. 





Science in the News 


industry’s Best Friend 


Diamonds have long been one of 
industry's best friends. For diamonds 
are the hardest natural substance 
known to man. They're so tough that 
they can cut, bore, shape, polish, 
other natural sub- 
arent at all af- 


grind any 
And they 
fected by acids 
You'd never mistake the diamond 
used in industry for the diamond you 
see glittering on the left hand of a 
bride. For 
dull gray in color. What's more, in- 


and 


stance. 


industrial diamonds are 


dustrial diamonds are very small- 
about the size of a grain of coarse 
sand. They are usually made from a 
larger diamond that has flaws. 
[here are only three important 
diamond fields in the world. These 
Africa, India, and South 
America. Diamonds are made of car- 
the ingredient of 


Diamonds were fermed deep 


are im 


bon same basic 
coal 
underground millions of years ago 
when the carbon was subjected to 
intense heat and great pressure. 

Scientists have long sought to 
manufacture diamonds § artificially. 
Reason? Industrial diamonds are 
limited in quantity, and cost about 
$6,000 a pound. 


But not until 1955 were scientists 


On scale above are man-made diamonds worth $30,000. But 
they will be used in industry, not to adorn the hand of a bride. 


able to produce enough heat and 
pressure in their laboratories to 
squeeze carbon into diamond. In that 
year, scientists of the General Elec- 
tric Company turned the trick. At 
the time, however, the process 
seemed very difficult and expensive. 
Few experts then believed that arti- 
ficial diamonds could be manufac- 
tured at a cost low enough to com- 
pete with natural industrial dia- 
monds. 

But GE scientists surprised the ex- 
perts. Last month, GE announced it 
had jumped from discovery to com- 
mercial the 
time of little over two years! During 
this short’ time, 40 GE employees 
and six powerful presses had 
squeezed out 100,000 carats of arti- 
ficial diamonds. (A carat is a unit 
of weight for precious stones. There 
are 2,270 carats in a pound. ) 

By the end of 1958, GE officials 
say, the company will be able to 
mass-produce about 3,500,000 carats 
a year of artificial industrial dia- 
monds. This quantity. would be 
about one half of the total which 
the U. S. now imports from foreign 
sources. 

GE’s retail price for its artificial 
industrial diamonds is $4.25 a carat 
Natural industrial diamonds 


production in record 


cost 














only $2.85 a carat. But GE points out 
that the cost of producing artificial 
diamonds will drop as production is 
stepped up. Thus artificial and in- 
dustrial diamonds will soon be close- 
ly competitive in price. 

Result? The U. S. will no longe: 
have to depend upon foreign sources 
for its industrial diamonds. This is 
a good sign, experts say, because 
these foreign supplies could be cut 
off in the event of at the 
whim of the people who control 
them. 


War, or 


Science Jottings 


> The University of Delaware has 
installed an electronic computer to 
acquaint its students with electroni: 
“brains.” Reason: the university be 
college graduates will find 
electronic “brains” in almost every 
phase of business by 1960. 

> Scientists have agreed on the ap- 
proximate age of the Earth: 4,500, 
000,000 years. This estimate is calcu 
lated from the time the Earth’s crust 
was formed. 

> The Zenith Radio Corp. has devel- 
oped a compact TV antenna to re 
place bulky indoor antennas. The 
new device, the size of a large box 
of kitchen matches, can be attached 
easily to the back of any TV set 


lieves 


GE photos 


Diamond surface on grinding wheel is used to sharpen carbide 
steel cutting tools used to machine parts for aircraft, etc. 





Allied Artists 


The Birdwells, all but Josh, are shown on their way to Quaker Meeting 
in the movie version of Jessamyn West's book, The Friendly Persuasion. 


Lead Her Like a Pigeon 


The magic of a song, a boy, and a warm summer day—Mattie would never forget 


T WAS deep in May. Fingers had 

lifted the green strawberry leaves 
and had found fruit beneath them. The 
bees had swarmed twice. Cherries, 
bright as Christmas candles, hung from 
the trees. Wheat was heading up. The 
wind was from the south and sent a 
drift of locust like summer 
snow, Mattie thought, through the air. 

She left her churn on the back porch 
and stood for a minute by the spring- 
house with uplifted face to see how 
locust snow felt; but the wind died 
down and no more blossoms fell, so she 
went back to her churning. 

She counted slowly as she moved the 
dasher up and down. She was keeping 
track of the least and most strokes it 
took to bring butter. This at any rate 
was not going to be a least-time. “Eighty- 
eight, eighty-nine—” Josh and Labe were 
putting horsehairs into the rain barre] 
to turn into The hired man 
stuck his head out of the barn door, 
saw her, and directly pulled it in again. 

“Mattie,” called her mother, “get fin- 
ished with thy churning and ride over 
to the Bents’ with some rocks.” Mattie 
could smell the rocks baking: raisins 
and hickory nuts all bedded down to- 
gether in sweet dough. 

“Lavony Bent’s as queer as Dick’s 
hatband,” her mother called above the 
slap and gurgle of the dasher, “half 


blossoms 


worms. 


By JESSAMYN WEST 


Indian and a newcomer. She needs a 
token to show she’s welcome.” 

Listening, Mattie slowed her churn- 
ing. “Bring that butter humping,” her 
mother said. “‘Thee’ll have to get a soon 
start or it'll get dark on thee.” She 
came to the kitchen door, rosy from 
the oven’s heat, bringing Mattie a new- 
baked rock. 

“Day fading so 
Mattie looked at her mother because 
of the sadness in her voice, and felt 
uncertainty and sorrow herself. 

“There'll be another to match it to- 
morrow,” her mother promised. “It’s 
equal or better, Mattie. That red sky’s 
a sure sign.” 

The butter was slow coming—only 
five strokes short of the most she had 
ever counted. “Thee’d best go as thee 
is, Mattie.” 

“In this?” said Mattie. 

“Who's to see?” asked her mother. 
“None but the Bents and hoot owls at 
this hour.” 

Mattie 
together—hoot black- 
haired, brown-faced had 
watched walking riverward with fish- 


soon,” she said. 


have named them 
and _ the 


boys she 


wouldn't 
owls 


ing poles over their shoulders. 
“Once thee starts combing 
changing, it'll be nightfall.” 
So Mattie 
Bents’, barefoot anc 


and 


rode as she was to the 
] 


i 1n her blue an hor 


print which had faded until the an- 
chors were almost as pale as the sea 
that lapped about them. 

She carried the rocks in a_ little 
wooden box her mother intended to 
into a footstool. So far, it 
painted white, with cranes and 


make Was 
only 
cattails on each side. The brown cat 
tails onto the box with so 
much paint that they curved up plump 
as real ones beneath Mattie’s exploring 
thumb. 

Old Polly 
dream—slow 
pike, and then across the wood lot 
Mattie ate a rock, pulled down a limb 
to see it spring back in place, remem 
bered what heard about the 
Bents. 

“Never more 
sight in my life,” her father called one 
day, and there on a padded chair was 
Sile Bent riding down the pike in his 
manure wagon, sitting and reading like 


were set 


a horse in a 


walked like 


slow. A Short way on the 


she had 


seen a comfortable 


a man at ease in his parlor. “Wonderful 
emancipation,” her father said. “Thee 
mark it, Mattie. The spirit of man’s got 
no limitations.” 

Sile Bent read and farmed. His ‘boys 


all but Gardiner, fished and farmed 


From The Friendly Persuasion, copyright 
1940, 19483, 1944, 1945, by Jessamyn West 
Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace 
ind Cor pans I 
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Gardiners a reader like his pa,” said 
Mattie’s father. “Off to Normal study- 
ng to be a teacher. He figures on get- 
ting shut of the manure and 
Ving just the book left.” 
But the day she rode through meant 
we to Mattie 


the woods it 


wagon 


than her destination 


was warm and shel 
ered and the sun, setting, lay like but 


r on the new green leaves 


A; THE tar edge of the woods she 


stopped for a minute at the old Wright 
place. A_ little white tumbling-down 
house, empty for years, stood there— 
1 forgotten house;* but flowers still 
came up about in the patterns in which 
Mrs. Wright had planted them. It was 
i sad, beautiful sight, Mattie thought, 
to see flowers hands had planted grow- 


ing alone in the woods with not an eye 
to note whether they did well or not; 
the snowball bush where the front gate 


had been, spice pinks still keeping to 


their circle by the steps and white 
Hags t 


gold-powdered now at sunset 


] 


by the ruined upping block. A pair of 


loves, as she watched, slid down from 
the deep shadows of the woods and 
wheeled about in the sunlit cleating 
is if coming home 
Mattie 
Chee don’t act like wildings,” she said. 
She slipped down from fat Old Polly 


ind, carrying her box of cookies, went 


stretched a hand to them 


to pick some flags These flowers and 
buildings have known people for too 
long, she thought, to be happy alone 
They have grown away from their own 
kind and forgotten the 
woods and doves 


language of 
long to 
household words again. To hear at bed 


and hear 
time a woman coming to the door for 
and “There'll 
be rain before morning. A circle round 
and hark to the cock crow 
morning, scanning 
the sky as he hitches up his suspenders 
‘A weather Have to hustle 
the hay in.” 

Mattie talked for the house and flow 
ers to hear as she gathered the flags 
ind laid them across the top of the 
cookie-filled footstool 

If it’s a dry summer [ll bring thee 
“I couldn't bear 
to lie abed a hot night, and you parch 
ing here. I'll buckets from the 
branch if the well’s dry,and some night 
I'll come and light a candle in the house 
so it'll look like olden times. I'll sing 
1 song in the house. It'll be like Mrs 
Wright playing her i 


i sight of stars saying, 
the moon 
ing. Or a man at 


breeder. 


some water,” she said 


carry 


melodeon again 

Sing now, why don’t you?” 

She was bending over the flags, but 
she wasn’t frightened, the voice was 
so quiet. It was a young man’s voice, 
though, and she dropped the flags in 
her hand onto her bare feet before she 
turned to face him. 


‘No human would enjoy my singing 

only maybe an old house that can’t 
be choosy.” 

“I'm not choosy, either.” 

“No, I'm on an errand to take some 
rocks to Lavony Bent. I only stopped 
to pick some flags.” 

“Well, 'm Gard Bent,” the boy said, 
“and I'll walk along home with you. 
What's your name?” 

“Martha Truth Birdwell. 
mostly called Mattie.” 

“Martha Truth Birdwell. That’s as 
pretty as any song. If he had known 
you,’"—and Gardiner Bent held up the 
book he was carrying—“he'd have writ- 
ten a poem called ‘Martha Truth.” 

Mattie saw the name on the book. 
He mostly writes of Jeans and Marys,” 
she said. Now maybe this Bent Boy 
wouldn't think she was a know-nothing, 
barefooted and talking to herself. 
“Thee take the rocks on to thy ma. 
I've dallied here so long it'll be dark 
going through the wood lot.” 

“No, I'll walk back with you to the 
pike. Ma’d forgive me if I let 
you go home with your box empty. The 
boys'll have been on the river this after- 
noon. They'll have a fine mess of cat- 
fish. Can I help you onto your horse?” 


Only I'm 


never 


Mattie would dearly have liked being 
handed onto her horse had she been 
rightly dressed and Old Polly saddled, 
but that would have to wait for another 
She would not be hoisted like a 
sack of meal, plopped barefoot onto a 
saddleless horse. She stood stock-still, 
the flags covering her feet and said 
nothing. 

“I'll get the rest of my books.” the 
boy said. 

While he was gone Mattie led Old 
Polly to the upping block and settled 
herself as sedately as if she were riding 
sidesaddle, one bare foot curled daintily 
beneath her. 

Old Polly stepped slowly along in 
the dusk down the back road that led 
to the Bents’, and Gard walked beside 
her. There wasn't much Indian about 
him, Mattie thought, unless it was his 
black hair and his quiet, toed-in walk. 
But his hair wasn’t Indian straight, and 
it all, but the 
color of the sandstone in a go-to-meet- 
ing watch fob. It was a pleasing face 
she did not tire of 


time 


his eyes weren't black 


a face regarding 


Her eyes searched its tenderness and 
boldness in the May dusk. 

“I thought thee was away at Vernon 
studying at the Normal.” 

“I was—but it’s out. Now I'm study- 
ing to take 
I've got the promise of the school at 
Rush Branch when I pass. That’s why I 
come to Wright’s—to study where it’s 
quiet. If it gets dark on you, you could 
see your way home by fireflies, they're 
so thick,” he 
of telling so much of himself. 


the teachers examinations. 


finished, as if ashamed 


“Fireflies. Is that what thee calls 
lightning bugs?” 

“Elsewhere they're known as fire- 
flies.” 

It was full sunset before they reached 
the Bent place. Lavony Bent was clean 
ing fish on a stump at the edge of the 
yard. Sile Bent was on the back steps 
getting the last of the light onto the 
book he was reading. Two black-haired 
boys were rolling about on the ground 
wrestling; a third was trying to bring 
a tune from a homemade-looking horn. 
There .weren’t any grass 
about the Bents’ house. The yard was 
trodden flat and swept clean. 

Bard called out, “Ma, this is Martha 
Truth Birdwell come to bring you some 
cookies.” 

Mrs. Bent didn’t stop her fish clean- 
ing, but looked up kindly enough. 
“Light down, Martha Truth, light down. 
I knowed your folks. years ago when 
we’s all younger than you are now.” 

Sile Bent closed his book on his 
finger and walked over to Mattie. He 
was a little plump man with a big head 
of red hair and a silky red mustache 
“If it isn’t Spring!” he said. “Spring 
riding a white horse and with flowers 
in her hands.” 

Mattie was too taken aback to an- 
swer, but Gard laughed. “She’s got a 
box of cookies under the flowers, Pa.” 

Mattie handed the box of cookies 
and white flags to him. “Spring for 
looks and Summer for gifts,” said Sile 
Bent, and took a rock in two bites, 
shaking the crumbs from his mustache 
like a water-drenched dog. 


_— was afraid to talk to this 


strange man who carried a book as if 
it had been a pipe or a jacknife, and 
spoke of her as though she were ab- 
sent, or a painted picture. 

Mrs. Bent took the head from a still 
quivering catfish with a single clean 
stroke. The boy with the horn started 
a tune she knew, but he couldn't get 
far with it. “Lead her like a pigeon- 
Lead her like a pigeon—” he played 
over and over. Mattie’s ears ached to 
hear the next notes, to have the piece 
played through to its ending, not left 
broken unfinished. Her mind 
hummed the tune for him— 

“Lead her like a pigeon, 
Bed her like a dove. 
Whisper when I’m near her, 
‘You're my only love.” 
But the horn could not follow. “Lead 
her like a pigeon,” it said once more, 


flow ers or 


and 


then gave up. 

The wrestlers groaned and strained. 
They turned up the earth beneath them 
like a plow. A catfish leaped from the 
stump and swam again, most pitifully, 
in the dust. 

(Continued on page 33 





SKIOS OFF AN ICY ROAD AND PLUNGES 
THROUGH THE ICE INTO THE FREEZING 
WATERS OF THE RAQUETTE RIVER 














THE LADDER WILL 

REACH THE CAR ROOF, 

KEN. IF THE CURRENT 
DOESN'T SWING IT 








He's sTiLL AS I¢ 
UNCONSCIOUS 


.) 
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I CALLED 
FOR AN — 
AMBULANCE 


JOHN P. 


KEWNETH A, STANLEY 
POTTER* 


MARDEN * Truckee? 


ANOTHER TRUE ADVENTURE— 
SHOWING THAT THE PEOPLE OF 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES ARE 
GOOD NEIGHBORS TO HAVE. 


* NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORP. 
SYRACUSE #.Y. 





KEN MARDEN, ELECTRIC COMPANY 
EMPLOYEE -— SEES THE ACCIDENT 


VYOHN! A CAR'S GONE IN THE 
RIVER BY STAN'S PLACE! 
LET'S Go! 











© SRW A LooP 
OVER HIM SO YOU CAN 
PULL HIM To Us! 


iL gt ag , 
HOW IS HE, 
DOC? 
Shite, ; 





SHOCK AND EXPOSURE. 
HE’/LL BE FINE AFTER A 
NIGHT IN THE HOSPITAL— 
THANKS TO YOUR 
QUICK ACTION 





MOMENTS LATER... 


HE'S OUT OF THE CAR- 
ALIVE—YOUR LADDER, 
STAN...QUICK! 














WORK HIM TOWARD ME, 
JOHN. EASY— |/LL WADE 
OUT AND GRAB HIM! 














“ABOVE AND BEYOND THE 
CALL OF DUTY"COMES 
NATURALLY TO THE MEN 

AND WOMEN OF 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES. 
THEY ARE TRAINED TO 
KEEP ELECTRIC SERVICE 
GOOD AND ARE DEVOTED 
TO LENDING A HELPING 
HAND TO THEIR NEIGHBORS 
—BOTH ON THE JOB AND OFF 


Bringing you all the low price 
electricity you'llever need 


Re” AMERICAS INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES * 


*Company names on request through this magazine 











EDUCATION 
On the line to the left of each of 


the 


following statements, write the 


number preceding the word or phrase 


which best completes the sentence. 


a. 


The number of technicians and 
scientists being graduated in 
Soviet schools is 

l. increasing 

2. decreasing 

3. remaining about the same as 

in earlier years 

4. not 
Soviet 
secondary 


known 

beyond the 
school for those stu- 
dents who qualify is paid for by 


education 


the student’s parents 


taxes on corporations 
the state 
Education in 


l. 
2. student’s summer earnings 
3. 
4 


the Union 


is controlled by 


Soviet 


local boards of education 
the the au- 
tonomous republics 
the central government 
. local communist leaders 
A major problem facing science 
education in the United States is 
1. severe unemployment of sci- 


governments of 


entists 
lack of respect for scientific 
achievements 

failure of 
courses in 


offer 


and 


schools to 
chemistry 

phy sics 

the 

science 


shortage of 
and 


qualified 
mathematics 
teachers 
All of the following proposals to 
strengthen science education in 
uu. o 
except 
l. Federal scholarships 
needy, qualified students 
softening the subject matte 
in science courses to attract 


schools have been made, 


for 


more students 
3. raising 
attract 
teachers 
. scholarship loans to students, 
to be repaid after graduation 


salaries to 
and _ better 


teachers 
more 


il. THE PHILIPPINES 


A 


Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 


each of the following items in the 


order 


a. 


b. Ownership of 


in which they occurred. 


Establishment of the Philippines 
as an independent republic 

the Philippines 
by Spair 


». Occupation of the Philippines 
by Japan 
Death of Magsaysay 


Multiple Choice 


. The population of the Philip- 
pines is about 
1. 1,500,000 3. 22,500,000 
2. 10,000,000 4. 171,000,000 
. The geographic term which best 
describes the Philippines is 
1. archipelago 
2. equatorial 
3. peninsula 
4. sub-continent 
»» The great majority of Filipinos 
earn their living in 
1. agriculture 
2. mining 
3. personal service 
4. manufacturing 
Mainstays of Filipino diet are 
1. wheat and corn 
2. fruits and vegetables 
3. rice and pork 
4. fish and rice 
A major export of the Philip- 
pines is 
1. rubber 3. rice 
2. tea 4. copra 
. The chief customer of the Philip- 
pines is 
1. Great Britain 3. China 
2. United States 4. Japan 
. The official language of the Phil- 
ippines is 
1. English 3. Urdu 
2. Tagalog 4. Spanish 
Religion of most Filipinos is 
1. Mohammedanism 
2. Catholicism 
3. Protestantism 
4. Buddhism 
All of the following are prob- 
lems the present Philippine gov- 
ernment is facing, except 
1. unemployment 
2. corruption among govern- 
ment officials 
3. hostility of the U. S. to eco- 
nomic reform in the islands 
. redistribution of land 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


abaca (a.bii.ki’) 

archipelago ( ar.ki.pél’a.go ) 

Filipinos ( fil.i.pé’ndz ) 

Garcia, Carlos ( giir.sé’a, kir’lés ) 
Igorot (é.g6.rdt’ ) 

Luzon (160.s6n’ ) 

Magsaysay, Ramon (md6g.si.si, ra.mé6n’ ) 
Mindanao ( min.da.ni’d ) 

Rizal, Jose (ré.siil’, hé.sa’ ) 

Tagalog (tii.gi’ldg ) 


Cold War 


(Continued from page 18) 


the whole educational system, through 
which each citizen was encouraged to 
progress as far and as fast as his native 
abilities permitted. In truth, those lives 
and writings proclaim the liberal arts 
as the educational source of the con- 
cepts of freedom embodied in the Con- 
stitution and the whole political phi- 
losophy of which it is the center.” 

“Schools and colleges,” says Dr. 
James P. Baxter, president of Williams 
College, “must see to it that the scien- 
tists know something about the liberal 
arts and the arts students have a better 
preparation in science. There is no 
necessary conflict if we don’t lose our 
sense of balance.” 


We Must Not Copy Russia 

Indeed, studying science and math, 
say many educators, need not prevent 
a high school graduate from going into 
other fields. A knowledge of science 
and math would make him a better 
student at whatever he attempts. At the 
same time, his freedom of choice in a 
career would be doubled. Should he 
decide to go in for science or engineer- 
ing, he would have the basic pre- 
requisites. 

The principal of the Bronx (N. Y.) 
High School of Science, Dr. Morris 
Meister, comments: “I don’t think we 
have neglected science and math in our 
high schools and colleges. But we could 
do a better job. We need to put more 
math and science courses into our cur- 
ricula. That we can copy from the Rus- 
sians. But there are other things we 
must not copy. We must not assume 
that the same kind of education can 
be absorbed by all students. We should 
not compel students to enter sciéntific 
fields.” 


Challenge We Must Meet 

The Soviet Union, says Dr. John R. 
Dunning, Dean of the School of En- 
gineering at Columbia University, 
commits the “folly of conscripting stu- 
dents and dragooning engineers.” This 
folly we must not commit. As Dr. 
Dunning points out: “The voluntary 
principle is the very thing we are de- 
fending in the cold war.” 

The cold war, meanwhile, is no 
longer a matter to be resolved by talks 
between President Eisenhower and 
Soviet boss Khrushchev, or John Foster 
Dulles and Andrei Gromyko. The long- 
range solution to the problem of the 
cold war lies in our own classrooms. 
It lies in the willingness of American 
students to meet the challenge that has 
been flung at them by the rise of a new 
machine-molded generation in Russia— 
one that has a new religion: science. 





Get your choice in the smart, new 


uniform of choice- MODERN ARMY GREEN 


“CHOOSE YOUR TRAINING—I DID! 
“I found only the Army guarantees high school 
graduates their exact job training. There’s a 
course for every need, and it’s reserved for 
you before you enlist, so you're sure to get 
the training you want. I picked Diesel Me- 
chanics. It was a great course that I could 
never have afforded otherwise. Your Army 
Recruiter can show you how to get the 


training you want.” 9/ , 
tard. Ah Sbreve 


@ Pvt. Victor R. Jones, Miller, Ohio 


Only in MODERN ARMY GREEN 
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“CHOOSE YOUR TRAVEL—! DID! 
“I wanted to see Europe, and I found only the 
Army would let me pick my exact overseas as- 
signment. It was even guaranteed before I 
enlisted. What’s more, I enlisted with my 
brother and we’ll stay together all the time 
we're overseas. You and your buddies can 
plan your exciting foreign travel just like 
I did. Your Army Recruiter can show you 


saad Chait Mine. 


@ Pvt. Charles R. Carrico, Springfield, Kentucky 


yes 
y ae 


“CHOOSE YOUR BRANCH—!I DID! 
“I’m serving the way I wanted to, because I 
found the Army would let me pick the branch 
that interested me most. I chose Anti- 
Aircraft, and I'm getting top leadership train- 
ing in electronics and guided missiles—a 
really important field of the future. You can 
pick the Army branch you like the best, too. 
Just name it and it’s yours—guaranteed 


before you enlist. phn WH ey 


¢ Pvt. John D. Finley, Colebrook, New Hampshire 


can you choose 


your JOB TRAINING - TRAVEL - BRANCH 


tae For details on how to choose before enlistment, send for your free booklets today. Or for immediate counseling 


visit your local Army Recruiter. He’s listed in the phone book and will give you all the facts—at no obligation! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army . Name 


Sc-6-12-57 





Washington 25, D.C. 


Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army booklets City 
describing special opportunities that 
only come with Modern Army Green. - 


Address 








Date of Grad 








| Sports| 
Top of the 


LL OF YOU nice people who hung 

around this corner last December 
will probably remember that I pre 
dicted 1956-57 should be an off-yea 
for college basketball. I wept over the 
great number of stars who had gradu 
ated and sobbed that the remaining 
crop wasn’t up to par. 

Well, | proved as right as Lew Bur 
dette’s pitching arm. But that was 
LAST year. Looking into my crystal 
ball for 1957-58, all I can see are roses. 
The old dribble-and-hook game is really 
going to bounce back this season. The 
country is jumping with great stars. 

Returning from last year are such 
whizzes as the fabulous Wilt Chamber- 
lain, of Kansas; jumping-jack Elgin 
Baylor, of Seattle; big Archie Dees, of 
Indiana; that driving fool, Tommy 
Kearns, of North Carolina; the _ball- 
handling magician, Guy Rodgers, of 
Temple; big, husky, high-scoring Bar- 
ney Cable, of Bradley; and dead-eye 
Bailey Howell, of Mississippi State. 

And, brother, watch the following 
sophomores—they’re the greatest! Ev- 
ery one of ’em is a former Scholastic 
Magazines’ High School All-American. 

Oscar Robertson, 6-5 forward of Cin- 
cinnati. You just can’t stop this fellow 
He led Crispus Attucks High (Indian- 
polis) to two Indiana crowns, and was 
called the greatest schoolboy player in 
the land in 1956. As a Bearcat fresh- 
man, he banged in 37 points against 
the varsity! 

Nolden Gentry, 6-7 forward-center 
at Iowa. A fellow from 
yutside and rebound tremendously, Nol 
den led West Rockford High to two 
straight Illinois titles. 

Fred La Cour, 6-5 forward at San 
Francisco. Rated the greatest prospect 
in Pacific Coast history, Fred hails from 
San Francisco’s St. Ignatius H. S. and 
iveraged 20 points a game for the 


who can hit 


freshman team. 

Right behind this terrific 
these up-and-coming soph stars: 6-7 
Don Mills, of Kentucky, who led the 
Wildcat frosh with a 27.2 point aver- 
ige: Lee Shaffer, a 6-7 muscle-moun 
tain who averaged 22.1 points a game 
for the North Carolina freshmen; 5-11 
Jerry Pimm, of Southern California, 
who broke every sectional scoring rec- 
xd at Montebello H.S. and averaged 
24.1 points a game for Fullerton Junior 


trio are 


{ ollege last season 


Joe Quigg, big man (6-9) on the U. of 
North Carolina's national champions. 
Latest word is that a leg injury may 
keep him out for the entire hoop year. 


What teams are going to be up there 
this year? Your tireless sports ed ‘made 
a study of all the pre-season predic 
tions and that five teams ap- 
peared on every list. They were: 

NORTH CAROLINA, last year’s na 
tional champs. Gone is high-scoring 
Rosenbluth, but all the other big guns 
are back—the Tommy Kearns, 
powerful 6-9 Joe Quigg, rebounding 
6-6 Pete Brennan, and handy 6-4 Bob 
Cunningham. That fifth spot will be 
filled in great style by either big Lee 
Shaffer or Harvey Salz. 

The Tar Heels may not be able to 
blaze through another unbeaten season, 
but they have the height, shooting 
speed, savvy, and depth to defend theii 


found 


great 


national crown. 

SAN FRANCISCO nailed third place 
in the college tourney last season and 
figures to move up a notch this year. 
Back on the job for this great defensive 


club are tough 6-7 Mike Farmer, 
speedy, high-scoring 6-3 Gene Brown, 
6-9 Art Day, 6-5 Mike Preaseau, and 
5-11 Al Dunbar. The big difference will 
be the soph sensation, Fred LaCour. 

KANSAS has the wondrous Wilt 
“The Stilt,” and he’s a@‘ball team in 
himself. But they’ve lost their Nos. 2, 
3, and 5 scorers, and that’s bound to 
hurt. Wilt will get a lot of help from 
bruising 6-4 Ron Loneski. But if the 
Jayhawks couldn’t do it last year with 
a better all-around club, I can’t see 
them licking either North Carolina or 
San Francisco in 1958. 

KENTUCKY won 23 out of 28 last 
year, averaged a scorching 84.2 points 
a game, and rated No. 3 in the nation. 
And this year Coach Rupp claims 
they'll be stronger! Back in action are 
such greats as 6-4 Johnny Cox, highest- 
scoring soph in Wildcat history; 6-3 
Vernon Hatton, and 6-7 Ed Beck. With 
the new whiz kid, 6-7 Don Mills, up 
front and a half dozen other veterans 
to call upon, this solidly coached club 
can go all the way. 

BRADLEY is another good outside 
bet for the crown. The Braves toma 
hawked everybody in the National In- 
vitation Tournament last year, and have 
everyone back! Great power and scor- 
ing are dead certain from 6-5 steel- 
springed Shellie McMillon, 6-7 All- 
American Barney Cable, 6-3 Gene 
Morse, 6-2 Bobby Joe Mason, and 6-1 
Chuck Sedgwick. And coming up from 
an unbeaten frosh team are sensational 
6-2 Mike Owens and 6-6 Dan Smith. 

Right behind the top five come these 
four clubs: Notre Dame, Temple, 
Michigan State, and Seattle. Each of 
these clubs is loaded with topnotch 
talent and could easily crash into the 
select group above them. 

If you twisted my arm and forced 
me to pick a pre-season All-American, 
I'd line em up as follows: forwards 
Elgin Baylor, Seattle, and Barney Cable, 
Bradley; center— Wilt Chamberlain, 
Kansas; and guards— Tommy Kearns, 
North Carolina, and Guy Rodgers, 
Temple. 

My second team would include: for- 
wards—Bailey Howell, Mississippi State, 
and Frank Howard, Ohio State; center 

Archie Dees, Indiana; and guards 
Johnny Cox, Kentucky, and Tom Haw- 
kins, Notre Dame. 

HERMAN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





never forget... 


his 


first 


puppy... 
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how, their first typewriter... 


Terms payable monthly In- 
cluding taxes and small 
carrying charge. Available in 
Canada, same terms 








a REMINGTON QUIET-RITER' Portable ! 


To young people, getting a REMINGTON 
QUIET-RITER means “growing up’... getting 
ready for the businesslike ways of the world. 
It means turning out elegant, neatly-printed 
reports and correspondence. It means having 
fun doing schoolwork, and getting up to 38% 
better grades! 

For anyone in the family, a REMINGTON 
QUIET-RITER means better, faster and easier 
typing because it’s the only portable with ex- 
clusive MIRACLE TAB, plus 37 other advanced 


features. See the remarkable QUIET-RITER 
demonstrated on your TV screen over the new 
CBS show, “Leave It To Beaver.” 

Better yet, visit your Remington Dealer 
tomorrow. Find out why, again this year 
throughout the world, people are buying 
more REMINGTON Typewriters than any 


other brand. 


Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





hoy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


O the rising of the sun 

And the running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the choir. 


Holly and ivy, poinsettif#® and 
mistletoe, carols and cards, trees and 
trimmings—it’s sounds, colors, and 
smells that make the holiday season 
exciting. A snowflake lands on your 
nose, you see a child on Santa's 
knee, carols are being sung every- 
where, you catch the fragrance of 
cookies baking and you know as 
your heart beats faster that the 
holidays are here! 

Then come the invitations — to 
parties, to proms, to open houses. Is 
your dress pressed? Are your shoes 
shined? If you can catch your breath, 
let’s go! 


Q. My parents said | could give a 
party during the holidays if it ended 
at 12 o'clock. That's earlier than most 
of our crowd's parties break up, espe- 
cially during the holidays. Should 1 
give the party anyway? How can I tell 
the guests to leave? 


A. Like almost anything else, a party 
is judged by its quality, not its quan- 
tity. As good a time can be had before 
midnight as after it—usually better be- 
cause that last dance is still a dance, 
not a sleep-walker’s shuffle, and good- 
nights are said without yawns. Go 
ahead and have the party, and don't 
worry about what your friends think of 
your curfew. 

It’s only fair to let them know ahead 
of time when the curtain must go 
down, though. Put it in solid unmis- 
takable black and white (or bright 
Christmas red!) on your invitations— 
Time: 8—12 p.m. If you think this 
won't be heeded, mention it—without 
griping—to a few of the guests before- 
hand. “Mom’s looking out for our 
beauty sleep again. She's turning all my 
friends into snowmen if they're not out 
of the house by midnight Saturday.” 

About 11:30 on the night of the 
party, start gently reminding your clos- 
est friends about the curfew. Those 
who've forgotten will remember when 
they see others donning their coats. 
are determined to resist 


Those who 


needn't be coddled, either. With good- 
humored firmness, state the facts, loud 
and clear. When they see that the 
party is falling apart and the hostess 
is taking no nonsense, they'll soon be 
off, too. 

To avoid slicing the tail off your 
party completely, have a supper party 
from, for instance, 6 to 10:30. This 
way, the late-stayers can’t possibly 
hang around long enough to go against 
your parents’ orders. 


Q. I don’t have a car. Do you think 
my date would mind if I asked my 
parents to drive us to the prom? 


A. If proms were merely a matter 
of showing up at a dance for three 
hours, transportation wouldn't be any 
problem. But most proms mean meet- 
ing friends, dancing until everyone 
feels like leaving, going somewhere for 
a snack, then maybe stopping at a 
friend’s house, then going home-—late. 
It’s a pretty spontaneous evening which 
can rarely be tied down to an on-the- 
minute schedule. 

Your friends probably enjoy this 
haphazard setup, but it would be un- 
fair to expect your parents to jump be- 
hind the wheel every time the crowd 
decided a change of scenery was in 
order. Nor is it right to ask them to 
give up an entire evening to play 
chauffeur. If possible, arrange to go 
with a prom-bound friend who has a 
license and a reputation for careful 
roadmanship. Make sure he’s willing to 
call it an evening before your date’s 
curfew. 

Of course, if a friend with a car and 
room for two more isn’t available, and 
your parents are willing to drive you, 
don’t think of turning them down. 
Your date won't mind, and her parents 
will be delighted that a reliable driver 
is at the wheel. What’s more, they can 
be sure she'll get home on time! 


Q. My best friend has a crush on 
a boy who likes me and who I'm sure 
is going to ask me to the Christmas 
Prom. I like him just as a friend and 
know I'd have fun with him, but I 
don’t want to hurt my girl friend. What 
should I tell him? 


A. This may not be a problem for 
an economics expert, but let’s pretend 
for a minute that it is. Suppose you 




















Christian Science Monitor 
“If you put some gas in the car, that'll 
be one thing less I'll have to borrow.” 


refuse Bruce's invitation — what has 
been gained? You've lost a date to the 
prom, Bruce has lost a date to the 
prom, you've hurt Bruce's feelings, 
your friend Norma still hasn’t got a 
date for the prom—nothing much has 
been accomplished, has it? You think 
you've spared Norma’s feelings, but she 
may find out Bruce asked you even if 
you don’t tell her; if so, she’s bound 
to be disappointed. 

Remember one of the oldest, strong- 
est laws in the game of “It’s Love 
That Makes the World Go ‘’Round.” 
Nothing you do can make Bruce fall 
for Norma instead of you. Even if 
Norma were able to prevent his dating 
every other girl in school, this. still 
wouldn’t guarantee that he'd fall for 
her. Nor has she any right to expect 
you to keep away from him for her 
sake, if he isn’t the least bit interested 
in her. Both you and Bruce are being 
cheated out of a good time together— 
unnecessarily. 

If you think Bruce would ask Norma 
to the prom after you turn him down, 
then something would definitely be 
gained by your refusal. But if you re- 
fuse him and he asks that cute red- 
head in Norma’s home ec class, wouldn't 
Norma be even unhappier? She'd actu- 
ally feel safer if you went with him. 
This way you could tell Norma what 
Bruce said, did, looked like, etc. 

Of course, you have to consider 
whether accepting Bruce’s invitation 
will create one of those tangled situa- 
tions in which he’s crazy about you 
and you think he’s just OK. A prom 
is an important date, and if by accept- 
ing his invitation, you think youre 
“leading him on,” it would be fairer 
to him to refuse. On the other hand, 
if you think he understands your feel- 
ings, or if you think you might eventu- 
ally like him more than “just as a 
friend,” accept his invitation. 





Take your pick and tell Saint Nick! 
There’s a gift from SINGER just for you 


For a well-dressed you and a well- 
dressed room! Ass practical as itis hand- 
some, this American Modern Desk is a 
sewing machine cabinet, too! Has 3 spa- 
cious drawers, comes in blond, walnut 


or mahogany finish. 


Give the whale family something special from SINGER 


‘ 


“To Mother from all of us.’ 
The new sincer Slant-O- 
Matic is truly the greatest ma 
chine ever built—outsews all 
others for both straight and 
fancy stitching. 


Shown here with the streamlined Slant- 
Needle SINGER, the machine with the 
needle that slants toward you—lets you 
see better, sew more easily. Available in 
handsome portable case as well as a 


choice of cabinets. 


Does Granny have “ notions’? 
Give her a sinGer Sewing 
Box. So many fabrics, straws, 
plastics and leathers tochoose 
from. Or how about a SINGER 
Scissors Set? 


* Just like big sister's SINGER.” 
That’s what little sis will say 
when she sees the SINGER 
SEWHANDY *. Sews perfect 
stitches-——-safe for her small 


tingers, too 


gS SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 


*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING (<< 


»M 


You'll always look like an angel with a 
SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT® to sew lovely 
clothes on now—take away to school 


later! Weighs only 11 Ibs. 


Merry Christmas belle — you with this 
new Modern Console! Holds any sinGer 
machine—doubles as a dressing table 
Blond or walnut finish. 


Priced for all Santas—the extra-value 
SINGER*® Portable. Like every new 
SINGER. it comes with free lessons and 


is available at easy udget terms 





Glee Club 
makes beautiful music 
with Smith-Corona 


You'll sing the praises of the time- 
saving Smith-Corona Silent-Super, 
too. This versatile typewriter helps 
speed you through tough homework, 
leaves you with free time to spare. 
Grades go up, too. Why don’t you 
join the swing to Smith-Corona? 
Costs as little as $1.00 a week! 

Also at your dealer's: the world’s first 
Electric Portable — the Smith-Corona 
Electric Portable! 
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A Sporting Chance 


By Richard Vyhnal, Gilmour Academy, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


* Starred words refer to sports and sportsmen 





Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Crehal “oi. M g | 

Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
ebout 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answer filled x 
and —" . b A. 


Y 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 














Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
(Eade. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic - 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 













































































. This winter sport requires a long, 


flat-bottomed sled. 
. 3.14. 
> "ee 
. Period of 100 years (abbr.). 
2. Old Testament (abbr.). 
. Over (poetical). 


5. Late Italian conductor (initials). 


3. Example (abbr.). 

. Aleoholic beverage. 

3. Neither, nor; either, " 

. He starred in Trapeze ( initials). 
21. Score in football (abbr.). 
23. Fourth note of musical scale. 


. Male star of Funny Face (initials). 


25. Some people eat corn on the 


26. Football position between right guard 


and right end (abbr.). 
28. Ireland ( poetic). 
. Prejudice. 
2. One who glides over ice 


3. A horseman can fetter his mount in 


this way. 
. Send forth. 
3. In an able manner. 
. In printing, half an em. 


. In tennis, an obstruction of a fairly 


served ball. 
. Swiss architect, —— _— 
. In the work cited (Latin abbr.). 


ee Sig sll. on My Mind” (abbr.). 


3 Exist. 


. Islands south of Formosa (abbr.). 
. Sport of lumberjacks, —_— rolling. 


9. Egyptian sun god. 
51. Novel by Woolf, 


house. 


. Order of Merit (abbr.). 
. Snake-like fish. 

. Unit of energy. 

. National Guard (abbr.). 


o 
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towed behind a motorboat. 


of good feeling.” 


— Corbusier. 


the Light- 


Two thousand pounds equal this. 


. Sport in which you ride a wide board 


. Row or layer. 
2. Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, “To 


or not to 


. Verbal. 
. Racketeers sometimes arm themselves 


with this (slang). 
A good tennis serve that is not re- 
turned. 


. Nearest. 
. Inch (abbr.). 
3. Favorite game of President Eisen- 


hower and Ben Hogan. 


. Pocket billiards. 
13. Group of people playing together on 


the same side. 


. Ancient sport, bear ________. 
. An archer shoots arrows with this 


curved instrument. 


2. Basketball players must do this when 


they move a ball “down court.” 


24. An “inning” in bowling. 

27. Ping-pong is called _______ tennis. 
. Barely get by. 

29. It’s stretched across a tennis court. 
. Powerful snake that crushes its prey 
. Crafty. 

5. A holder for the ball used in No. 8 


down. 


37. Game played from horseback with 


wooden ball and long mallets. 


41. Table tennis is called __-_-pong. 
43. State of insensibility caused by sick- 


ness or injury. 


5. The surface extent of any figure. 
3. Brought into existence. 
. Game played with paddles and small 


ball, ping-__ 


. High mountain in Switzerland. 
51. Chinese beverage. 
. Europium (chemical symbol). 
. AU. S. soldier is sometimes called 


_ Joe.” 





Lead Her Like a Pigeon 
(Continued from page 24) 


“Til have to be turning homewards,” 
Mattie spoke suddenly. “Could I have 
my box? Ma’s fixing to make a foot- 
stool of it.” 

Mrs. Bent sent Gard into the house 
to empty the cookies; then she lined 
the footstool with leaves and filled it 
with fish. 

“There’s a mess of fish for your 
breakfast,” she said. “Tell your ma she’s 
so clever at sharing I can’t hope to 
keep pace with her.” 


FAS they went out of the yard, Mattie 


once more on Old Polly, and Gard 


walking beside her, Sile Bent called 
after them, “Persephone and Pluto. 
Don't eat any pomegranate seeds, 
Martha Truth.” ‘ 

“What does he mean?” asked 
Mattie. What Mr. Bent had said 
didn’t sound like English to her. 

“Persephone was a girl,” Gard said, 
“the goddess of spring, and Pluto, an- 
other god, stole her away to live under- 
ground with him. And while she was 
gone it was winter on earth.” 

“She’s back on earth now, isn’t she?” 
Mattie asked, watching the wink of 
lightning bugs among the dark leaves. 

“Yes, she’s back again,” Gard said. 

They parted at the edge of the 


woods, where Mattie could see the | 


lights of home glimmering down the 
road. Supper was over when she 


brought her box of catfish into the | 


kitchen, and the dishes half washed. 
“Sit down, child,” her mother said, 
“and have thy ‘supper. What kept 
thee?” 
“The Bents all talk a lot,” said 


Mattie. “It didn’t seem polite to go | 


and leave them all talking.” 

“They'll never be hindered by thy 
leaving, never fear. Eat, eat. Thy food 
will lose its savor.” 

“I can’t eat,” Mattie said. “I don’t 
seem to have any relish for victuals.” 
She got the dish towel from the rack 
and started drying. 

“Was thee fanciful,” asked —her 
mother, who never attributed fright to 
anything but fancy, “crossing the wood 
lot?” 

“No. Gardiner Bent came with me.” 

“The Normal School boy?” 

“Yes,” said Mattie. “He’s learned. 
Flowers, fireflies. Poetry. Gods and 
goddesses. It’s all one to him,” she de- 
clared ardently. “He can lay his tongue 
to anything and give thee a fact about 
it. Oh, he’s full of facts. He’s primed 
for an examination and knows more 
than he can hold in.” 

Mattie made the plates she dried fly 
through her hands like thistledown—as 
if they were weightless as thistles and 
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Four winners in the 1957 contest 


Win a $500 


U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


or one of 52 other prizes in the 


2nd ANNUAL MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST 


Check your ideas—check the rules below—then start drawing! If your art 
teacher hasn’t assigned the poster as a class project you can work on your 
own and still have your teacher, as sponsor, sign your entry. United States 
mail trucks all over the country will display the winning poster during World 
Trade Week next year. 

HOW TO GET STARTED: Ask your teacher for a Merchant Marine Infor- 
mation Folder—or write for a free one to: MARITIME PUBLIC INFOR- 
MATION OFFICE, 3037 GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE BLDG., 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. The folder tells you about the Merchant Marine, 
what it is and does, and also lists sources of other inferesting material that 
will be helpful in getting you started on your poster. The contest announce- 
ment in the September 27 issue of SCHOLASTIC will give you further 
details. CONTEST CLOSES FEBRUARY 10—START TODAY! 


PRIZES 
Ist—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 
2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$ 50 U.S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 





BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 





. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial school 
in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


. Posters submitted must be a standard size, either 22” x 28” or 11” x 14”. 


. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back of the entry with the name of the 
student, home address, name of the school, school grade, and name of the teacher or 
principal sponsoring the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student 
may submit 


. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight February 10, 1958. All entries from any 
one school may be mailed in one package or individually if the teacher or principal 
approves 


. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical alter- 
ations in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 


. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and aptness of theme by a 
special board of judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property 
of The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be returned. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship 
suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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were deft 
; flashing 
ind they were thev could 
not play the tune she envied, the 
tinkling bell-like song of her mother’s 
ring against the the 
light clatter of against 
glass and silver that a lady 


grown and mistress of dishes and cup- 


' ' 
is imperishable. Her hands 


but they had not her mothe 


grace silent: 


1 
cnina; 


gold 


wedding 
constant 


said, “I’m 


boards.” 
Mattie hummed a little. 
“What's thee humming?” her mother 
asked. “Seems like I’ve heard it.” 
‘Lead Her Like Mattie 


said, smiling. 


a Pigeon,” 


Her mother held 
her hands above the soapy water and 


“Play-party tune.” 


looked far away. “Weevily wheat. Once 
I was tempted to lift my foot to that.” 

Lift her foot! Mattie looked at her 
mother, the Quaker preacher, whose 
foot now never peeped from beneath 
her full and seemly skirts. Once 
tempted! The wedding-ring music be- 
gan again, but Mattie was watching, 
not drying. A long time ago tempted; 
yes, there was something in the way 
her mother would bury her face in a 
cabbage rose, or run to the door when 
father’s spring wagon turned off the 
pike, that showed her the black-haired 
girl who once listened to that music. 

“Who the Bent boy favor, 
Mattie?” 


does 


“His mother, I reckon. But hand- 
somer. He’s got a face to remember,” 
Mattie said’ earnestly. “A proud, 
learned face. He’s got eyes the color of 
sandstones. When he walks there isn’t 
any up and down. It’s a pleasure to 
watch him walk.” 

Mattie’s mother put a_ washed 
skillet on the still-warm stove to dry. 
“After a good heart,” she said, “the 
least a woman can do is to pick a face 
Men’s so much alike and 
many so sorry, that’s the very least. If 
a man’s face pleasures thee, that doesn’t 
change. That is something to bank on. 
Thy father,” she said, “has always been 
a comely man.” 

She turned 
“Why, Mattie,” 
crying about?” 

Mattie would not say. Then she 
burst out: “Pushing me off. Pushing 
me out of my own home. Thee talking 
about men that way—as if I would 
marry one. Anxious to be shut of me.” 
She cried into her already wet dish 
towel. “My own mother,” she sobbed. 

“Why, lovey,” her mother said, and 
went to her, but Mattie buried her 
face more deeply in her dish towel 
and stumbled up the back stairs. “My 
own mother,” she wailed. 

“What’s the trouble? What's Mattie 
taking on about?” 


she fancies. 


back to her dishpan. 
she said, “what’s thee 


Eliza Birdwell looked up at her 
husband, filling the doorway from the 
sitting room like a staunch timber. 
“Well, Jess,” she said, “I think Mattie 
got a sudden inkling of what leaving 
home'll be like.” 

“Leaving home?” asked Jess. “Get- 
ting married? Thee think that’s a cry- 
ing matter, Eliza?” 

Eliza looked at the face that had 
always pleasured her. “Thee knows -! 
don’t, Jess,” she said. 

Jess smiled. “Seems like,” he said, 
“I have a recollection of some few 
tears thee shed those first—” But Eliza 
would have none of that. “Tsk, tsk,” 
she said, her wedding ring beating a 
lively tattoo against the last kettle, 
“tsk, tsk, Jess Birdwell.” 

“Thee happy, now?” Jess asked, smil- 
ing. Eliza wouldn’t say, but she hummed 
a little raveling of a song. 

“Seems as if I know that,” Jess said. 
“A long time ago.” 

“Like as not,” Eliza agreed, and 
handed him the pan to empty. 

Jess went out with it, trying the 
tune over. “Tum-te-tum-te-tum. I can’t 
name it,” he said when he came back. 
“But it runs in my mind. I know it.” 

“Thee knows it, Jess, never fear,” 
Eliza said. She took the empty pan 
from him, her wedding ring making one 
more musical note. 





Theyte light fast built fo lacy. 


Today's most wanted 
shotguns are 


*“Sportaman,** w Power-Matic,** 


are Reg. | Ss. Pa om 


ingmaster 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Company, Ine 


*Prices subject to change without notice 


by Remington Arms 


New Remington “Sportsman-58”" Autoload- 
ing Shotgun —in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Ex- 
clusive “Power-Matic” action with non- 
recoiling barrel. Exclusive “Dial-A-Matic” 


Remington Model 11-48 and “Sportsman- 
48” Autoloading Shotguns. Only autoloading 
shotguns made in all popular gauges—12, 
16, 20, 28 and 410. Supremely dependable 


Remington “Wingmaster” Model 870 Pump- 
Action Shotgun — The only pump-action 
shotgun with quick-change barrels. Ex- 
clusive breech-block locking mechanism 
means less wear, constant headspace. Ex- 


REMINGTON 


trom $136-45" 


load control... 
light or heavy loads. 
change barrels give you use of right length 
and boring for all shooting. 


unfailing reliability with 
Remington quick- 


rom $12-95" 


action . . . natural balance and pointing. 
Wide loading port makes loading easy, even 
when wearing gloves. Lightweight 
Streamlined . . . quick-change barrels. 


From tR 5 .95* 


clusive enclosed double action bars for 
positive operation. Independent product test 
rates Remington Model 870 best of all 
pump-action shotguns. 


Remington 
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» Looking and 
. & Listening 


> Friday, Dec. 6, opens a routine week 
of televiewing. Apparently the big 
shows are preparing for their annual 
Christmas programs. Tonight, however, 
there will be a surprise. Peggy Wood, 
who left I Remember Mama, wiil ap- 
pear on the CBS-TV Zane Grey Theater 
in a western melodrama titled 
Bitter Land.” 

> If you're near a radio Saturday, Dec. 
7 (Pearl Harbor Day), tune in the 
Metropolitan Opera on the Air over 
ABC. “Eugene Onegin,” by Tchaikovsky, 
will be given, one of the most dramatic 
operas ever written. A headline cast 
will perform. 

> Sunday is a big day as usual. The 
Seven Lively Arts, on CBS-TV, will ex- 
amine “The Sound of Jazz.” Fans of 


this type of American music will “have | | 


a ball” watching their favorite musi- 
cians play everything from Dixieland 
to modern experimental jazz. The guest 
list of stars reads like a jazz Who's 
Who. Another Sunday regular is NBC- 
TV’s Wide, Wide World, which will 
cover the whole field of atomic energy 
in peace and war. The show is titled 
“The Dreamers’—and some of it may 
well be a nightmare. Also on CBS-TV, 
the program Twentieth Century will 
deal with “The Crowded Air,” a docu- 
mentary of traffic hazards in the sky. 
You'll see why two airplanes collide 
and what’s being done to prevent such 
things from happening. The day’s musi- 
cal highlight will be the NBC-TV 
Opera Theater. “Dialogues of the 
Carmelites,” by the French composer 
Poulenc, will be performed by an ex- 
cellent cast headed by Elaine Malbin 
and Leontyne Price (Mrs. William 
Warfield). Critics who have seen this 
opera say it is one of the finest modern 
works of the century. NBC-TV also of- 
fers the Chevy Show this Sunday, with 
Nanette Fabray and comedienne Shirley 
MacLaine. 

> Monday night, Dec. 9, ABC-TV’s 
Bold Journey travels down to the 
French Guiana Islands for a look at one 
of history's most infamous prisons— 
Devil's Island. It’s deserted now, except 
for the creeping jungle and the tribe of 
Djukas who inhabit it. 

> Handsome Chuck Colstadt stars as a 
cadet in crisis during a training phase 
in West Point, the ABC-TV series 
about the Army’s officer training acad- 
emy. The action on Tuesday, Dec. 10, 
is mostly airborne in a play called “Jet 


Flight.” 


“The | 








> “Heroes Walk on Sand” is the title 
of a good play on the Kraft Television 
Theater, Wednesday, Dec. 11. This is 
the story of a group of heroic under- 
ground resistance leaders in a country 
somewhere behind the Iron Curtain. 
As stars of this exciting drama, the best 
of Hollywood was hired by NBC-TV’s 
Kraft Theater for this play: Elliot 
Nugent, Walter Abel, Mary Astor, 
Gene Rayburn, Basil Rathbone and 
Sloan Simpson, all capable players. 


> Colorful Joe Foss, Governor of North 
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Dakota, will have a chapter of his ex- 
citing life dramatized on Navy Log, 
ABC-TV, on Thursday, Dec. 12. Titled 
“Governor Foss, Devil Bird,” the show 
recounts his experiences as a Marine 
pilot during World War II. 

So much for the week beginning Fri- 
day, Dec. 6. Next week, we'll tip you 
off on the big Christmas shows coming 
your way. Until then, check your local 
papers for the time and channel of 
these fine programs. 

—Dick KLEINER 





Do you know 
what he's holding ? 


The tiny thing the little boy is hold- 
ing in his hand is called a transistor. 
It’s hardly bigger than a pea—but it’s 
a very important invention. 


This little marvel of science can in- 
crease the power of electric signals 
100,000 times. Among many other 
uses, transistors can take the place of 
bulky vacuum tubes in radios— which 
means that radios can be small enough 
to wear on your wrist! 


The transistor was invented by sci- 
entists in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and announced in 1948. Since 
then it has become an important part 
of your telephone service, and it’s 


going to become much more important. 


Transistors are already in use in 
the amplifier and dial equipment that 
send your telephone calls across the 
country. Their small size, reliability 
and low power requirements make 
them a compact and economical] addi- 
tion to telephone equipment. 


The invention of the amazing tran- 
sistor is a wonderful example of what 
Bell System scientists are doing to 
make telephone service even better— 
for you, your family and gommunity. 


i, Working together to bring people together 
|} BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


y 








An Idea for Your Christmas Sitt.:. 


S’pose Mum and Dad are trying to figure 

what you’d like best for Christmas? Then how A 

about suggesting a Burrowes Pool Table? 

Think of the fun of playing with friends — or BU RROWES 
family — or just practicing trick shots! All 

Burrowes Tables fold for easy storage and POOL 

come complete with balls, cues, triangle, rules. TABLE 

Send for free booklet today! 


FREE BOOKLET ...How to Play Pool! An il- 
lustrated 12-page booklet that shows you positions, where to hit 
the cue ball and how to play several games of Pool. Descriptive 
folder and name of dealer included. Send 3¢ stamp for postage to 








The Burrowes Corp., Dept. C-712, Portland, Maine. 


Help Fight TB 


You may win a $376.00 Scholarship 
in Commercial Art 


Draw this girl's head with pencil, 

5 inches high. Winner of contest gets a complete 
art course—free training for a money-making 
career in commercial art. You are taught, 
individually, by professional artists on the 
staff of world’s largest home study art 
school. Many former students are now top 
artists. Try for this free art course! Winner 
also gets drawing supplies and valuable 

art textbooks. Drawings for January 1958 
contest must be received by January 31. 
None returned. Amateurs only. Our students 
not eligible. Winner notified. 


Mall your drawing today. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 12587 
500 Sovth 4th Street « Mi polis 15, Mi t 

Please enter my attached drawing in your 
“Draw Me” contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Nene_._._._._ >... AGE... Phone. 
Address City Zone. 
County ; Occupation 
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© Aboit Music 


Popular 


Marvelous Miller Moods (RCA Vic- 
tor). The late and great Glenn Miller 
is heard again in these eleven velvety 
arrangements featuring the famous 45- 
piece Air Force band. Johnny Desmond 
sings six of the melodies, which include 


| My Ideal, People Will Say We're in 


Love, and Long Ago and Far Away. 

Christmas Dreaming (Columbia). 
Assembled in this holiday package are 
ten Christmas songs sung by Frank 
Sinatra. The program includes Silent 
Night, Have Yourself a Merry Christ- 
mas, and Adeste Fidelis. 

Let's Get Acquainted (Brunswick). 
The Lennon Sisters, popular quartet of 
the Lawrence Welk TV show, make 
their album debut with this offering 
of ballads, novelties, and two well- 
handled inspirational melodies, Good- 
night God and Walk with Me. 


Jazz 


Pocket Full of Dreams (Vanguard). 
Ruby Braff, whose fine trumpet work 
has carried him to the top in jazz cir- 
cles, is paired here with Ellis Larkins 
on piano. Originally this album was 
known as “Two-Part Inventions in 
Jazz,” and has already been hailed as 
a major contribution to modern music. 

Salute to the Flute (Epic), Naturally, 
it's Herbie Mann, backed up by such 
greats as Hank Jones, Oscar Pettiford, 
Joe Puma, and others in a range of big 
band/combo sets featuring the jazz 
flute. Little Niles and Ritual show the 
versatility of this difficult wind instru- 
ment in a jazz context. 


Classical 


Prokofieff: Cinderella (RCA Victor). 
If you saw England’s Royal Ballet 
dance this on TV last spring, you know 
the charm and sensitivity of this fine 
work. In this album, the Covent Gar- 
den Orchestra of London, Hugo Rig- 
nold conducting, brings out the magic 
beauty of Prokofieff’s score. 


Country and Western 


Ol Rockin’ Ernie (Capitol). Popular 
TV artist Tennessee Ernie Ford uses 
his lusty, deep voice to perfection, sing- 
ing such Ford originals as Ain't No- 
body's Business But My Own, Shot- 
Gun Boogie, and The Lord’s Lariat. 
Good orchestral support is* given by 
Jack Fascinato. 

—ArRT STONE 





Following 


WM iiTops, don’t miss. “4 i“ Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


iM MY MAN GODFREY (Universal. 
Produced by Ross Hunter. Directed by 
Henry Koster.) 


This is a remake of the famous 
“screwball comedy” of the 1930's. 
David Niven plays a gentlemanly hobo, 
an Austrian refugee, who is picked up 
on a scavenger hunt by wealthy so- 
cialite June Allyson. She takes him 
home to act as the family butler, hoping 
that he will pay more attention to her 
than to her family. But the poor man 
is too busy trying to untangle that 
strange family: the father (Robert 
Keith) is a millionaire who never knows 
what his family is up to; an utterly 
dizzy mother (Jessie Royce Landis) 
lives in a dream world and collects peo- 
ple; June’s pretty sister (Martha Hyer) 
pulls all sorts of low tricks to get the 
butler for herself. 

Although the idea of panning “the 
filthy rich” was new in the 1930's, the 
film seems dated now, although most 
of the whacky humor and clever wise- 
cracks still hold up very well. If you 
want laughs, you won't be disappointed 
with this one. 


MiTHE BLACK SCORPION (Warners. 
Produced by Frank Melford and 
Jack Dietz. Directed by Edward 
Ludwig.) 


Following the conventional pattern 
of science-fiction thrillers, this one 
opens with volcanoes erupting in Mexi- 


co. Two geologists (Richard Denning | 


and Carlos Rivas} go to investigate 
and are horrified to see giant scorpions 
appear, attacking farms and _ villages. 
The monsters, 150 feet long and 50 feet 
high, were released by the eruptions. 
Not even the army can do much about 
them. 

Although the film is not too original, 
some of it is interesting, especially in 
the shots of people fleeing before the 
monsters, or the scenes of Denning and 
Rivas exploring the underground mon- 
sters’ Also good is the final epi- 
sode, when the last and biggest insect 
goes on a rampage in Mexico City. 


nests. 


MiPURSUIT OF THE GRAF SPEE 
(Rank. Written, produced and di- 
rected by Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger.) 


This handsome English film tells one 
of the most exciting stories of World 
War II, when the Graf Spee, that deadly 


German pocket battleship, stayed con- 
stantly at sea and sank one British ship 
after another. The British finally send 
three cruisers (in 1939) to hunt down 
the Graf Spee in the Atlantic. After a 
hard-fought battle, the crippled Ger- 
man raider seeks refuge in Montevideo, 
capital of neutral Uruguay, South 
America. Peter Finch is Captain Langs- 
dorff of the Graf Spee. John Gregson 
and Anthony Quayle are British officers 
who try, with little success, to bring 
human values into the picture. The 
battle scenes are expertly filmed, al- 
though they tend to become monoto- 
nous, too.— Puitie T. HARTUNG 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi iTops, don’t miss. i “Good. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); 
mentary—(Y¥)@ Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 


Musical—(M); Docu 
Western—(W) 


(C); Time 


The Pa- 


wvrr Escapade in Japan 
Limit (D); The Tin Star (W); 
jama Game (M). 

wvvSearch for Paradise (Y); Operation 
Mad Ball (C); Slim Carter (D); Story of 
Mankind (Dy. Slaughter on Tenth Ave- 
nue (D); The Deerslayer (D). 
“Across the Bridge (D); The Helen 
Morgan Story (D); Tip on a Dead Jockey 
(D); Cartouche (C). 

Jet Pilot (D); The Devil’s Hairpin (D). 








4. Drop a 
ristmas 


int *+ 





oday... 


for the latest in 


listening fun! 





ALL-TRANSISTOR RADIO 


Here’s a handsome handful of happy listening—so 
tiny you can take it anywhere, enjoy it any time! 


—_—~. 
— a. J re 


K ae 
y — a io 


rate Se 


Ca refecs. hands- 
free listening 


<8 : Weighs just a pound and fits easily in a boy’s pocket 
or girl’s purse. Or clip it to your belt while you 
bike or hike— 
Sets up anywhere, too 

On any kind of outing this Arvin All-Transistor 
Radio will win cheers from the crowd 
but mighty in sound, with magnificent tone! One low- 
cost battery lasts many months; 


you're carefree with both hands free. 


—the clip serves also as an easel. 
it’s mite-size 


Arvin high-output 


transistors last practically forever. Choice of tur- 


quoise or black. Model 8576, $44.95. 


Earphone ac- 


cessory, for private listening, $4.95. 
Other Arvin All-Transistor models $54.95 to $79.95; 


3-way portables $31.95 to $39.95. 


All prices less 


batteries; slightly higher in far West and South. Send 


for illustrated folder, Dept. 


RC-712. 


Arvin INDUSTRIES, Inc., COLUMBUS, IND. 


. at home or 
wherever you go 





Arvin also makes Electric Heaters, Fans, Car Heaters, 


Ironing Tables, ‘‘Charky” Grills and Leisure Furniture 





FOR A PERFECT 
CHRISTMAS - STOCKING FILLER- 
BUY SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Get Energy 
The Easy, 
Pleasant Way 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
—six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for you! 





PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 


PROMPTLY OLLIVERS ANYWHERE in US a 
me ) 


me 
10 tan 
east tatea monty 


Typing Right In Home 


CARRYING CAM 
SENSATIONAL send only $1.00 
down, then $1.50 whly, just 24 
months to pay! Gorgeous carrying 
case, FREE BONUSES included! 
Whole family will love UNDER 
WOOD ACE! Delivery arranged 
immediately! ORDER N Now! 
SCOT TYPEWRITER CO. Dept 328-B 
1 Beekmon Street, New York, N.Y. [Now 








FREE 5 X7 
ENLARGEMENT 


with every order! 


it's the latest! 
it’s the greatest! 














GIV‘N TAKE 
PHOTOS 


Trade’m, watch your 
popularity rise! 
Pass them out to friends and $ 


coory anita Ales pesteos ten 2 3 LET SIZE 
PORTRAIT PRINTS 


job and college applications, 
mementos to classmates, ete. 
Send your favorite negative or 

for each [eB sel Beymeen 

ae oper returned with , 

PLUS 25¢ 

HANDLING 


_ ture with 


$1.25 
25 2%" x 3%” beautiful por- 
trait arin plus FREE bonus 
of Luxurious 5° x7” enlarge- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 25, ePo Box 644, New York |, N, Y. 





307 Different Stamps 
neluding Indig, China, Vatican, Russia, 
British Colonses, Japan, Africa 
via, Pakistan, Newfoundland, Australia 
Unusuals. Only with approvals. LINC 


25c 


Exceptionals, 
OLN STAMP 
COMPANY, St. Catharine's 262, Ontario. 


ScandMa- 














WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenlard, Idol Dancer, etc. Free with 
approvals, Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 





50 South American Free 


with colorful approvals. Send 10¢ to cover postage. 


SUPERIOR STAMPS 
Box 53-W, Cathedral Sta., New York 25, N. Y. 














The U. S. Post Office Department 
has published a 16-page booklet that 
will be sent to you free upon request. 
The title is A Guide for the Selec- 
tion of U. S. Commemorative Postage 
Stamps. The booklet contains interest- 
ing material about U. S. stamps, and 
lists seven rules for choosing subjects 
for a U. S. commemorative. These rules 
were adopted by the Department's Citi- 
zen’s Stamp Advisory Committee. 

1. No living person shall be honored 
on any U. S. postage stamp. 

2. No American citizen may be hon- 
ored with a U. S. stamp until at least 
25 years after his death. 

3. Commemoratives honoring: persons 
will, in most cases, be issued on birth 
anniversary dates. 

4. Events of wide appeal or nation- 
al importance may be considered as 
subjects of commemoratives. 

5. Commemoratives shall be issued 
only on anniversary dates divisible by 
50 (50th anniversary, 100th anniver 
sary, 150th anniversary, and so on). 

6. Commemoratives shall not be is 
sued political, 
religious organization, a commercial en 
terprise, or a specific product. 

7. Commemoratives will not be con- 
sidered appropriate for organizations 
whose funds are supplied in whole or 
in part by voluntary donations. 

For a free copy, write to: Special 
Assistant to Postmaster General, Post 
Office Department, Washington 25, 
D. C. Mention Scholastic Magazines. 


to honor a fraternal, 


CORNELS KR USEMAN 1797 


NEDERLAND 


Wesley Associates 
These are four of five Netherlands’ child 
welfare stamps for 1957. Each stamp pic- 
tures portrait of young girl painted by 
Dutch artists of 19th and 20th centuries. 


Interference 


Judge: “Why don’t you settle this 
out of court?” 

Defendants: “That’s what we were 
doing when the police came along and 
interfered.” 

Future Farmer 


Jumbled Jive 


Novelist Al Morgan tells the story 
of his two-and-a-half-year-old daugh- 
ter’s bedtime song. One night the little 
girl asked for a song and he obliged 
with I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face. The next night she asked for 
the same song: “Daddy, will you sing 
I've Thrown a Crust Into Her Face? 


John Fuller, Trade Winds, Saturday Review of Lit 


Fearless Female 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, the actor, was 
on a flight to his native England when 
the plane was forced down at Gander 
because one of the engines had failed. 
As it landed, Sir Cedric asked the lady 
sitting next to him if she was frightened. 
“Heavens, no,” shé answered. “It 


wasn’t even on our side of the plane.” 
AMA Journa 


Halt! 
Sentry: “Who goes there?” 
Voice: “You wouldn't recognize me 


I'm new here.” 
Iowa Green Gander 


Smart Steed 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, an old character known as “Uncle 
Zeb” claimed he had the smartest horse 
in the U. S. A. “I was riding him one 
day in a lonely stretch of country,” 
he recalled, “when he stumbled. I fell 
and busted my hip.” 

“Don’t tell me,” scoffed a tourist, 
“that the horse reset your hipbone. 

“Nope. But he did grab me by the 
belt, drag me home, then gallop seven 
miles to fetch a doctor.” 

“Wonderful,” conceded the tourist. 

“Not so wonderful,” corrected Uncle 
Zeb. “The dangburned crittur brung 


back a horse doctor.” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 








Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp age 
will send you in addition to any free stam or 
stamps ~~ pay for in advance, a selection weher 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
ell stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
te write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecti 
ov should ask your parents’ yy before sen 

ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a camp 
p we who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least _ 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Reon 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Who's to Blame? 
The rather overweight middle-aged 
matron who, while proclaiming to be 
on a diet, was packing away a meal fit 








for a longshoreman, reproved her mild- 
mannered spouse with this cutting re- 
mark: : ; WALLET Size 2/2 x 3/2 on 
And you haven’t even the will- | PorTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 
Free Translation power to prevent me from going off ahi aa cassie 
» diat!” Rte Spec! 
Just before the opening of a recent my diet! on your list. Just pennies 
oat festival i Bucks ’ . f The Wall Street Journal per picture for beautiful 
art estival in uCcKS County, one O eae reproductions for 
> “tj Ci ; ‘ > of your own favorite photo . 
the artists participating got a phone aattBcation Gragh, Pertoct tee fer je0, 
call from a member of the committee school and all other send one Oud stage! 
: » . . ‘ . ‘ “identification” 
in charge of the affair, who asked him A hillbilly singer came into sudden | portrait or snapshot (returned 
scerjhe ; . “7 ; . sIeCeCC j vans er . nantes unharmed) and money to: ? 
to describe his contribution, so that success in Hollywood. As he appeared WALLET PHOTOS, Box $.46 Need more? 
it could be captioned. He replied that for his first check-cashing, the teller | Nillside, NJ. 60 to, #2 
the work represented an impression of looked him over doubtfully. E a hurry? Send 25¢ — 84 tor $3 
rs : . “gy . . 4 ” or Super-Speea service 
Wiesbaden, Germany. On opening day, Can you identify yourself?” he — MONEY ACK GUARANTER 
he decided to begin his tour of the asked, Av HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
festival by looking up his own painting, The mountain lad pulled out a mir- Sell your classmates America’s Most 
. " - P . Beautiful and complete line of Moders 
and was rather taken aback to find it ror, glanced in it, and sighed content- GRADUATION 
entitled, “A Wee Spot in Germany.” edly. NAME CARDS 
The New Yorker “Von ” > re > med, as > 7 os and earn sensat ' 
Yep,” he replied. “It’s me, all right! eS sae 
The American Weekly Write today for free sample kit 
, PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 


Really Worried 


‘ . 1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
The motorcycle cop frantically waved Coincidence 
the motorist over -to the curb. “Your Two women on a bus tour of Mount 
wife,” said the cop breathlessly, “fell Vernon, George Washington’s beautiful 
out of your car at the last turn.” house on the Potomac, were enthusias- 

“Thank goodness,” replied the motor- _ tically admiring the various rooms. 
ist. “I thought I'd suddenly gone stone “Look, Grace, d’ya notice?” com- 
deaf.” mented one. “Everything’s furnished in | 
The Balance Sheet Early American.” | 
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Buy Clutennes Seals 
Express Stop 


A stranger was standing on the People Gave Sheedy* A Cold Fishy Stare 


platform of a small railway station when . a S : : 
the express train flashed past. Into the Till He Started Using Wildroot On His Hair ! 
whirl of dust raised by the train, leaped 
the station master’s dog, and tore 
madly up the track in pursuit. 

“Does your dog often do that?” asked 
the stranger of the station master. 

“Yes, sir. Every time the express 
passes, my dog is after it like a hare.” 

“That’s queer,” commented the stran- 
ger. “Why does he do it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the dog’s 
owner, scratching his head thoughtfully. 
“What worries me is what he’s going 
to do with it when he gets it.” 














Pelican 





Answers to Nov. 22nd Crossword Puzzle 
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"Sheedy, you're a real cube”, cried J. Paul's favorite flapper. ‘““There’s 

snow excuse for such messy hair”. “Waddle I do?” asked Sheedy. 

“It would be n-ice if you tried Wildroot Cream-Oil”, she said. So 

Sheedy got a bottle of WiJdroot and now he feels good about his 

hair because it stays neat and natural all day without a trace of grease. 
Non-alcoholic Wildroot will make you feel good about your hair 

too. Just in glacier getting the cold shoulder from the girls, pick , 
up a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Guaranteed to make tanoun 
you a very popular bird. GAOomS tot wait 


. PLLEYES DOT MESS 
*J. Paul Sheedy of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. é pimovis 
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Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! \Z wore cane 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK- SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The type of shampoo you use is important in 
caring for your hair. There are three Breck | JOHN H. BRECK, INC. DEPT S 
pig 115 DWIGHT ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry 
hair, another is for oily hair and a third is I enclose 25¢ for samples of 
for normal hair. It is easier to keep your i ee 
hair lovely if you select the shampoo for | .Name 
your own individual hair condition. Send | Address 
. \ 25¢ for a package containing a sample | City and State 
Dry Normal Oily of each of the three Breck Shampoos. 


1OHN H BRECK INC . MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
N EW YORK ° CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO . ANGELES . TAWA CANADA 





My Students Grade Themselves 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


VERYONE knows that time spent 

on grading papers (and students) 
is a burdensome part of a teacher's life, 
especially after final bell and on pre- 
cious weekends, On this task alone, the 
average elementary teacher spends some 
six hours a week. Even this time is the 
absolute minimum for senior high 
school grades when paper work in- 
creases enormously. What can you do 
to reduce such constant pressure and 
yet not sacrifice principles of good 
teaching? 

One helpful answer is to trust your 
students to assume some of the respon- 
sibility for grading themselves. Almost 
every teacher has tried some form of 
this idea, But I have conducted exten- 
sive experiments with it for several 
years with very satisfying results. Here 
is what I let my students do: 


® Conceive and grade their own tests. 
I ask my class to tell me what kind of 
tests they want on Schramm’s Great 
Short Stories. Short answer? Essay? 
Oral? They choose short answer. I then 
appoint a committee of three to write 
appropriate questions. I check the ques- 
tions and change as little as possible. 
Afterwards, another committee of stu- 
dents grades the answers. It’s as simple 
as that. 

What happens if the test is of the 
essay type and answers are not as clear- 
cut? Have your grading committee pre- 
sent their standards of judgment to the 
class for approval. Or, equally as good, 
get your class to list their own stand- 
ards and have your grading committee 
follow them. 

When my class gives oral book re- 
ports I select three students to sit in 
the back of the room and grade their 
classmates. A check one year showed 
that student judgment is a little more 
stringent than mine. 


Stanley Solomon teaches at Nott Ter- 
race H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


& Correct their own work. Admittedly, 
writing is tricky to judge—even for you 
and me. So in some cases—especially 
where poetry or other “creative writing” 
is concerned—your mature judgment is 
necessary. But with other types of writ- 
ing, your young people can at least 
check spelling, physical appearance and 
clarity of thought. These are minimum 
essentials, to be sure, but wouldn’t you 
be happy if most of your class had 
even these down pat? 

Try the committee approach again 
and ask your graders to show corrected 
papers on the opaque projector for your 
class. Or use the opaque yourself to 
encourage class criticism of papers. Re- 
sponse will be even more helpful if you 
first screen such films as How to Write 
Effectively (Coronet) and Making Your- 
self Understood (EBF). 

Do you use some kind of workbook 
to teach mechanics of writing? If so, 
why laboriously grade each practice ex- 
ercise in it? Why not have your students 
do it? Required answers for such exer- 
cises as those in English Workshop 
(Harcourt Brace) are usually objective. 
To check exercises, collect the papers 
and have your class supply answers in 
discussion, which will guide your grad- 
ing committee. 

In any case, there’s no good reason 
why students can’t grade objective- 
answer exercises, at least. Your time is 
better spent on more professional tasks 
like lesson planning. 

Correction of spelling tests also re- 
quires considerable time, but your 
students can do a good job with them 
too, and learn how to spell besides. 
Don’t give too many papers to one stu- 
dent; about five papers will do. And to 
cut down on inevitable errors, award 
a bonus of 10 per cent to the grades 
of students who make no mistakes in 
correcting papers. 

The bonus will not be unfair when 
you discover that a student grader has 
learned to spell quite a few words from 
correcting misspelled words. 

Mistakes _ will course, 
just as you and I make mistakes when 
we have so many papers to look over. 
But nothing is sacrificed in the way of 
effective learning and the added time 
you gain for individual conferences, and 
other professional tasks will more than 
make up for the few human 
committed by your youngsters. 


be made, of 


errors 


®& Determine own report card grades. 
“Do it yourself,” I tell my youngsters 
when report card time rolls around. I 
ask them to write a letter to me outlin- 
ing what they have learned, grades 


9-T 


they have received, special problems, 
and any extra work in or out of school 
that indicates practice in English skills. 
They finish off the letter by telling me 
what report card grade they think they 
deserve. I take class time to go over 
each letter with the writer. After our 
chat, the student knows his grade. 

Of some 135 students I had in five 
classes, less than 3 per cent did not 
get the grade they asked for. (I, of 
course, make the final decision.) This 
is proof enough of the remarkably 
candid self-appraisal of high school 
students. But judge for yourself from 
these excerpts: 

“Believe me when I say that it pains 
me to write this letter. For it would 
be quite ridiculous even to think of 
suggesting that you give me an A.” “I 
have been trying to organize my study 
habits to help raise my test marks.” 
“Therefore since these grades are so 
poor my grade should be a D.” 

“Unfortunately, I didn’t strive for an 
A, nor work hard enough for a B, Upon 
averaging my marks, I discover that I 
have only a C.” “I realize I deserve 
a failing grade because I have done no 
work and have fooled around too 
much.” “The grade I would like to re- 
ceive would be a B, but I must face the 
facts.” “Throughout the ten weeks | 
have been averaging up all the grades 
handed back to me and so far the most 
I can get out of them is a C.” 

Such letters rarely fail to reflect how 
the student views his accomplishments 
and shortcomings. This is an important 
first step to improvement next time. 

You'll find that this system puts an 
end to frequent bickering and recrimi- 
nation when students feel they have 
been unfairly graded. 

Even on lower levels youngsters take 
accurate stock of themselves. 

At Gatewood School (Seattle, Wash.) 
teacher Vivian Mackey received this 
appraisal from an eight-year-old boy: 
“Dear Parent: I'm medium in arith- 
metic; I’m medium in reading; I’m me- 
dium in writing; I’m medium in talk- 
ing; I’m medium in education.” Mrs. 
Mackey thought it was a “medium good 
estimate.” 

It’s true that the older the child the 
more you can push responsibility on 
his shoulders. At any level, however, 
says the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation in a new guide for teachers: 

“As children plan with their teachers 
and with each other they learn to make 
choices, assume responsibility 
judgment, and 
respect classmates’ points of view. All 
of these learnings contribute to the 
children’s growth as individuals by giv- 
ing them valuable experience in the 
democratic processes.” 

Amen, What better reason for letting 
them grade themselves? e 


exercise 


evaluate experiences, 
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OF MEN, MOUNTAINS, MOPPETS, 


AND MONEY 


New social studies films cover 


poo find among the new social 
studies films and filmstrips on topics 
from international and American history 
to industry. Several are useful in other 
areas, too—applied science and English, 
for example. Some are of broad enough 
interest for auditorium use. 

Francesca (28 mins., sponsored by 
Foster Parents’ Plan, free loan from 
Association Films) is an outstanding ex- 
ample. This is a simple, beautifully told 
story of 12-year-old Francesca who lives 
in unbelievable poverty in an Italian 
village. Helped by 13-year-old Fiori, a 
boy already “adopted” through the 
Plan, she, too, is “adopted.” Within this 
brief outline, we see the plight of many 
of the world’s children told without sen- 
timentality. The schoolmaster, Fran- 
cesca’s mother, the Plan people of the 
Rome office—all are human beings try- 
ing to help each other as best they can. 
Warm and unmistakably true, this is 
one of the finest human documents I’ve 
seen in a long time. 

Arab Village (10 mins., Young Amer- 
ica Films) is an excellent example of 
how modern advances affect small vil- 
lages in underdeveloped areas. In Merj, 
rural settlement in Lebanon, the prob- 
lems of water, poor health, poor food 
existed. Hanna, former village boy,. per- 
suades village leaders to work toward 
irrigation and a_ health The 
blending of modern know-how with re- 
spect for the village traditions makes 
this short film story an example of how 
peoples can work cooperatively to 
achieve essential changes. 

Sui (26 mins., color, presented by the 
World Bank, free loan from Association 
Films) also concerns underdeveloped 
areas—this time, the laying of a 348- 
mile gas pipeline in Pakistan. First we 
are shown the problems confronting 
Pakistan after independence in 1947— 
the development of with 
primitive methods and tools. Major eco- 
nomic problem is the lack of fuel for 
industrial growth. Then comes the dis- 
covery of natural gas at Sui, in a desert 
far from the areas where it is needed. 


center. 


resources 


Films on Other Lands 

Three new films provide unusual ma- 
terial about other lands. Atlantis Pro- 
ductions is releasing two: Himalayas: 
Life on the Roof of the World and 
Tibetan Traders (both 22 mins., color). 
Himalayas is crammed with informa- 
tion, interestingly presented. The geo- 
logical origin of this massive range, its 


history, geography, economics 


effects upon the climate and peoples of 
Asia, are all clearly demonstrated. 
Though divided by canyons, these peo- 
ple have a common mountain culture, 
tempered by influences from India, 
Tibet, and even Persia. The mountains 
now appear no longer insurmountable 
barriers, but rather a meeting place of 
trade and cultures. Delightful maps and 
topographic models round out an amaz- 
ing film. 

Tibetan Traders is the story of one 
group of traders who spend their lives 
in villages at different altitudes, moving 
from one to the other as the seasons 
change. Traders from India and Tibet 
meet and exchange goods high on the 
mountains. 

The Amazon: People and Resources 
of Northern Brazil (b&w or color, 21 
mins., EBF) pictures the river from its 
upper reaches to the city of Belem. 
Along the river we watch the amazing 
changes from primitive tribal _ life 
through small villages to the bustling 
commerce of the seaport. 


American History Films 

For American history, there are two 
new films and a filmstrip series. Age of 
Discovery (Young America, color, 11 
mins.) is an attempt to summarize the 
many factors leading to the discovery 
and exploration of the New World. 
Starting about a thousand years ago, in 
a world of isolation, we move into the 
Renaissance to see its effects upon trade, 
cities and power, ships and navigation, 
inventions, courageous leaders. Sum- 
major explorations through 
Magellan’s journey. 

The Davco Co. has released an eight- 
filmstrip series Full Color Picture Story 
of America (about 49 frs. each). Ar- 
ranged in chronological units, the series 
touches highlights from the exploration 
period through the Korean War. The 
group might be considered an outline, 
since each event is covered briefly in a 
very few pictures and considerable text. 

EBF offers a new film about Ameri- 
can Indians. Indians of Early America 
(color or b&w, 22 mins.) shows life of 
various tribes—the Iroquois of Eastern 
Woodlands, Sioux of Midwestern Plains, 
Pueblos of the Southwest, and Potlatch 
groups of the Northwest. Interesting 
and authentic. 

Two of our large industries recently 
released films about themselves. Life- 
lines U. S. A. (26 mins., color, sponsored 
by the Committee of American Steam- 


marizes 


McGraw-Hill-Young America 
Explorer plots course into unknown 
in scene from Age of Discovery. 


ship Lines, free loan from Association 
Films) tells the story of our merchant 
marine. The world-wide shipping activi- 
ties, many U. S. ports, types of imports 
and exports in many lands are used to 
show the importance of international 
commerce for our economy today. 

Mainline U. S. A. (22 mins., color, 
sponsored by Association of American 
Railroads, free loan from Association 
Films) shows another great transporta- 
tion industry in action. It presents the 
railroads as a vital factor in the history 
of our country and in the growth of 
its industries. 

The Story of Creative Capital (14 
mins., color, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States) explains capitalism 
for children—where capital comes from 
and what it does. Alf the Elf, who puts 
people to sleep for 20 years, explains 
all this to Rip Van Winkle, modern man 
who wants to sleep because “everything 
is millions and billions.” However, Alf 
convinces Rip that everyone has a share 
in today’s business advances through his 
work, savings accounts and even the 
smallest of investments. Perhaps Alf is 
too “cute,” but what he has to say 
should be of interest to your economics 


class. 


—VERA M. FALCONER 


SOURCE ADDRESSES: Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 19: 
Atlantis Productions, P. O. Box 46216, Hol- 
lywood 36, Calif.; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill.; U. $. Chamber 
of Commerce, 1615 H Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Davco Co., 153 West 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Young America 
Films, Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
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Have you a classroom of 
GENIUSES? 
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Under “‘grade-sliding” plan, all students 
would take language arts and social 
studies with homeroom teacher. Math 
and science would be taught by specialists 
in classes geared to students’ abilities. 





like mathematics, science, art, and mu- 
sic, and are sufficiently competent to 
guide pupils in every one of these stud- 
ies. It presents a means of progress for 
pupils of special talent, without doing 
violence to present-day concepts of gen- 
eral maturation. 

“It should encourage the homeroom 
teachers to become truly expert in the 
language and descriptive arts, capable 
of teaching through the whole spectrum 
from ‘remedial reading’ and speech cor- 
rection to imaginative writing.” 

As for the pupil, he would benefit 
most of all. He would not be held back 
if he has a strong inclination for subjects 
like science or music. The slow and 
average students would proceed at their 
own rates of speed. 

The N.Y.U. School of Education has 
established a “working party” to plan 
the experimental program. This group 
is cooperating with the school systems 
of Ossining and Long Beach, N.Y. The 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education will be asked 
to finance the program for three years. 

New York University would set up 
the “cooperative study of teaching,” 
provide research and supervision, and 
name a full-time director to the project. 
Outside consultants are Prof. Fletcher 
Watson of Harvard University and Prof. 
Helen Walker of Columbia University 
Teachers College. 


IN BRIEF 


PRep. Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.), 
author of this year’s defeated Federal 
aid bill, died of cancer at Bethesda, 
Md. He was 74. 

>The Federal Government was urged to 
spend $5,000,000,000 a year in educa- 
tion aid to the states, in a resolution 
adopted by the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions. Money would be used not only 
for school buildings, but teachers’ sal- 
aries and scholarships, as well. 


The odds are 9,999,999 to 1 that you don’t. 


Odds are, though, that there’s talent in your 
classroom—lots of students who like to write 
stories or essays or poems. Often they’re just 
waiting for a little extra encouragement. 


That’s the purpose of the 1958 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards. . . 


CPP PR EE EEEE EERE EEE EERE TERETE EEE 


* to encourage all junior and senior 
high school students to write 


* to provide awards for student 
writing achievement 


* to give talented young people 
a chance to have 
their work published 
Closing date for the 1958 Awards, 
sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 


is March 1, 1958. 
Write now for your free rules booklet. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 

33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 


Please send me your free rules booklet for the 1958 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards. (This booklet contains the rules for 
both the Senior and Junior Divisions.) 


Name____ 
School___ 
School Address___ 4 “ 


Te ‘ ————— «s/s State —— 
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Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


For Your Holiday Reading 


Holiday reading, like holiday living, 
should be leisurely paced and reward- 
ing. To spend some hours with B. J. 
Chute’s The Blue Cup and Other Stories 
(Dutton, $3.50) add to the 
pleasure of any Christmas vacation. 

The this 
grouped according to the age of the 


would 


stories in collection are 
leading characters. The same keen in- 
sight and sensitivity are shown whether 
the author is dealing with children or 
The tale of Marty, the little 
tomboy who falls in love with a doll, is 
a delightful addition to our collection of 
Christmas stories. 

If your family is one that knows the 
delights of reading aloud and listening 
together, do save “The Jukebox and the 
Kallikas” for such a time. The wooing 
of Corinne by the twins, Jeb and Mark, 
and the reason they both desert her will 


adults. 


bring many a laugh. 

The “The Blue Cup,” has a 
lesson in kindness for us all. Something 
that is lovely and has brought joy must 


story 


never be allowed to bring sorrow 
when it has been destroyed. 
Husbands will have to laugh at them- 
they facing a day 
secretary in “Q for Quit 
Claim.” Even though Mr. Pickett was 
fortified with oatmeal it did little to 
sustain him through the rigors of such 


even 


S¢ Ives as consider 


without a 


al flay 

When you read and enjoy The Blue 
Cup, be sure to look also for a copy of 
Greenwillow written by the same author 
ind published last year. It is pure de- 


light 


Introducing— 

Mary Lee I. Teach began her writing 
career several years ago. All at once she 
found that she was becoming something 
of an educational rebel. She had had an 
overdose of pedaguese. Too many lofty 
and impossible theories had been tossed 
in her direction. In protest she took her 
pen in hand. Her point of view is that 
of the classroom teacher. Her style of 
writing, pure doggerel. This little ditty 
was written after a particularly hectic 
day with her forty-one lively and ex- 
cited charges: 


Just Before Christmas 
Joseph lost his costume 
Three angels have no wings 
The children love to watch the pl. 
And all forget to sing. 


Mother’s gifts are halfway done 
Poor father has to wait. 

Six children have the measles 
Their gifts may be too late. 


There is no more red papet 

We will finish up with green. 
We made the decorations 
They're the strangest ever seen. 


But our room is full of laughter 
It’s a gay exciting place 

And faith and joy and wonder 
Shine on every face. 


Each morning I say to myself 
“Somehow ‘twill all get done 
And if I live till Christmas 
It will be a merry one!” 
Mary Lee I. Teacu 
Mostany School 





For Your Holiday Giving 


If you have 
family and friends in the picture-story 
book age, the selection of the Christmas 
book will be a pleasurable but difficult 
task. High on my list comes Charlotte 
Zolotow’s Over and Over, illustrated by 
Garth Williams (Harper and Brothers, 
$2.75). ‘Tis a book to be read by two 
together—and to be enjoyed again and 
again. 

This will give you an idea of what 


the book is all about: 


someone among your 


Once there was a little girl who didn’t 
understand time . What she did know 
was all mixed together. She remembered a 
didn’t know when. 


crocus once but she 


She remembered a snow man—and a pump- 
kin, and a Christmas tree, and a birthday 
cake, a Thanksgiving dinner, and valen- 
tines, but they were all mixed up in the 
mind. 


The book takes the little girl through 
the next twelve months in the proper 
sequence—and at the end of the year 
she wished it would all happen again. 


“And of course, over and over, each 
year, it did.” 


The pictures and the text are both 
beautifully done and expertly combined. 
It is a most satisfying book for younger 
children. 


Delightful Moments 

For a very few people there is no 
Christmas at all—or it is nothing more 
than a day or two. There are others for 
whom it lasts a week—or perhaps even 
two. We who work with children are 
really the fortunate ones. We have more 
“Christmas” than anyone else in the 
world—for Christmas is made up of the 
things children have in abundance—joy, 
faith, hope, giving, and having, and love 
brimming over. 

In spite of your weariness and the 
multitudinous tasks which have to be 
done, there will come to you some gift 
out of each holiday season that will be 
this Christmas and 
Christmas to come. 

One of my most precious gifts came 
to me the last year I taught a class of 
six-year-olds. Marty danced her 
through the first few months of school. 
Eager and restless, she truly seemed to 
be everywhere at once. Sedate walking 
was not to be considered if she could 
skip. She didn’t even seem to stand still 

she was alwavs poised for the next 
thing, ready to take off in swift and 
sudden flight. 

December came at last. By the time 
the presents for mother and father were 


yours for every 


Way 


made and wrapped, the first grade was 
brimming over with excitement. Finally 
the Christmas tree was decorated. The 
had 
lights. In that moment of sudden glory 
Marty stood in front of the tree—as one 
transfixed. Carefully she cupped hei 
and walked slowly toward it. 
a minute or two of complete 


time come to turn on the tree’s 


hands 
After 
silence and awe, she turned and whis- 
pered, “I’ve been holding a pink light 
in my hands! 


—Mary HarBact 
Director of Research 
Division, Scholastic 
Editor, Explorer 


Elementary 
Magazine § 


Stanley Berenstein 
“| hope you understand, Herbert. It's 
just that with the present high costs 
of costumes, scenery and production, 
we can’t take a chance on producing a 
play by a comparatively untried author.”’ 








BLUEPRINTS FOR BETTER 
READING, by Florence Damon Cleary. 
(H. W. Wilson, New York, 1957, 216 
pp., $3.00.) 


This book offers concrete suggestions 
for planning school programs to pro- 
mote reading interest. In the first half 
of the book, influences affecting chil- 
dren’s reading are discussed. Principles 
of evaluating and selecting books and 
non-book materials are illustrated. The 
organization of reading guidance pro- 
grams is considered in terms of evalua- 
tion, objectives, facilities, and all-faculty 
cooperation. 

In the second half, previous pro- 
grams for understandings and values, 
and for information and knowledge are 
examined. Procedures for guidance pro- 
grams are blueprinted step by step. 

Teachers, librarians, and adminis- 
trators will secure idea of the 
depth and breadth of planning needed 
to ensure development of permanent 
reading interests. 


some 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO 
READ, by Lillian Gray and Dora 
Reese. (Ronald Press, New York, 1957, 


475 pp., $5.50.) 


This second edition is written more 
simply than the original, and has been 
modernized in its viewpoints. For ex- 
ample, the authors suggest that the 
highest goal of reading instruction is 
to promote personal development, and 
they stress this theme throughout. 

The book would be most serviceable 
to the student teacher or for in-service 
education of teachers who do not have 
extensive training in reading instruc- 
tion. It is replete with sample lesson 
plans, simple informal testing and 
teaching procedures. 


REMEDIAL READING: TEACH- 
ING AND TREATMENT, by Maurice 
D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1957, 424 pp., 
$5.75.) 


This book is difficult to categorize. It 
is not suitable for in-service training 
of remedial teachers because of the 
emphasis upon projective devices and 
non-directive counseling procedures. 
Advanced reading clinicians, on the 
other hand, will find the chapters on 
psychological principles, testing, casual 
factors and program evaluation rae too 


13-T 


simple. Perhaps the book may best be 
described as a summary of the concepts 
and practices of one college-level read- 
ing clinic. 


READING DIFFICULTIES: THEIR 
DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTION, by 
Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker. 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1957, 486 pp., $5.25.) 


The book is divided into five parts: 
principles of instruction, causes of dif- 
ficulty, diagnosis, remedial treatment, 
and special problems. Each part is 
thorough and comprehensive, and con- 
tains many original, constructive sug- 
gestions. Controversial issues such as 
laterality, vision, reversals and_indi- 
vidualized reading are viewed from 
both sides and interpreted conserva- 
tively. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
book is a multitude of concrete prac- 
tical techniques and the constant refer- 
ral to other sources of material. Sixteen 
pages of additional sources are offered 
in the appendix. This book will be 
profitable for all remedial reading 
teachers. 

—GEORGE SPACHE 
Reading Laboratory and Clinic 
Univ. of Florida 
President-Elect, 
International Reading Assn. 








To the Editor 

I cannot refrain from expressing my 
with the article, “Old Favorites 
New Look,” by Richard J. Hurley. 
(Nov. 1 Scholastic Teacher, p. 11-T.) It is 
excellent. I can well imagine what an 
“adapter” would do to Ivanhoe or Lady of 
the Lake, for example. I, for one; do not 
use the current revised edition of the Bible 
because I believe the aim for simplicity 
has ruined much of its beauty. 

I am not a teacher nor have 
I am a business woman and a grandmother, 
whose son was “brought up” 
sics so that, in his later years, he considered 
“trash” a waste of time. I am a subscriber 
to your magazine because I enjoy it and use 
it to correct some of my errors in English. 

You are doing a good job 

—Mprs. Beatrice A. WILLIAMS 
Union City, N. J. 


pleasure 
and the 


I ever been. 


on the clas- 


To the Editor: 

Reading somebody else’s watered-down 
version of a classic will not help develop 
the skill of discriminating good literature. 
A large portion of the material presented 
in magazines, books, and television is geared 
in such a manner that the reader or listener 
will not be offended in any way, and re- 


quires only a minimum amount of thinking. 
Too many people are afraid that the 
students might get bored and not under- 
stand literature which is not contemporary. 
In condensed stories, the reader cannot pos- 
sibly get the subtleties the original author 
intended, We should not try to subject the 
pupils to rehashed writing of famous books. 
The “old favorites” are part of our cul- 
tural heritage. We should encourage every- 
one to read and interpret these classics for 
themselves. 
—JoserpH W. GoLi 
Chicago, II] 


To the Editor: 

Your article on the “Old Favorites” has 
much practical good sense. If the child 
cannot read the book as it was written, it 
would seem better that he wait until he is 
ready. There are books that he 
can understand and and that are 
worthwhile, that there is no need to cause 
him to detest the classics, or force every 
child to read them. Not enough teachers 
that they did not 
in college. 


so many 
enjoy, 


remember read classics 
until they were 
CoorEeR 


N.. ¥. 


—CLARICE 
Jamaica, 
To the Editor: 

Many former service personnel are 
nently qualified to teach, especially in the 
critical subject matter fields of science and 
mathematics. 

As a former commissioned Education 
Officer with the U. S. Armed Forces (nine 
I would like to continue teaching 


emi- 


years ), 


General Sciences, History, American Gov- 
ernment, or Social Studies. I hold a Bache- 
lor’s and Master's Degree, and have post- 
graduate study in Political Science. 

Is there any opening available for me to 
teach full-time junior college or secondary 
high school? 

—Louis J. BRown 
222 Eighth Avenue 
San Mateo, Calif. 


UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 


presents 


Question in TOGOLAND 


20 min. 16 mm Sound, Color 
Rental: $10.00 Sale: $135.00 
An excellent coverage of the account of a 
plebiscite in this African country, but more 
than this it is also interesting material on 
the people.’'"—Bertha Landers Film Reviews 














Send for free 


CONTEMPOR. ARY FIL Ms, INC, 

13 East hs Midwest office: 

New Toh 36 Ny) 614 Davis St 

MI 41-0204 Evanston, Ill 
Davis 8-2411 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 


early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ee. 

Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. ‘ 














Send for this 


Free Poster 
on 


safe driving 


Have you seen General Motors’ 
latest “Scholastic” message on safe 
driving? Prepared especially for 
teen-agers, it is titled “I DRIVE 
DAD TO THE STATION—MOM 
TAKES IT EASY.” Reprints avail- 
able for posting without charge. 
Simply write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





EUROPE sinmer tose 


By ship: 63 days in Evrope—$1249 
By air: 60 days—$1323 
De-Luxe bus & Ist class reil 
Excellent accommodations Economy) 

KNIGHT TOURS (S-T 

Director, Prof. Loring D. Knecht 
French Dept., St. Olaf College 

P. 0. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


prices 





PUL 
MATERIALS 


1. CHARLES BESELER, p. 5-T 
Folder, ‘Turn Teaching Into Learning 
Free demonstration at your conven 
ience 
2. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 
Complete film catalogue 
3. CRITERION MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, p. 14-T 
Ilustrated booklet TS3 on telescopes 
4. ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, p. 3-T 
Booklet for the 7th grade and up, “‘In- 
ternational Geophysical Year’ 
5. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 14-T 
Brochure 
6. GENERAL MOTORS, p 
Poster on safe driving 


13-T 


14-T 


Please Print 


Nome___ 


School 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You wi! receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


You cax PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


e Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-12 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 


GPEAK UP! 


Over 1,000 schools are using this recorded speech 
album. Send for free brochure. Dept. TS 


SONANT CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 2807 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CAMP DIRECTOR — Experienced, for 
co-educational camp for diabetic children 
located in New York State. Modern plant, 
100 children, ages 54% to 16. Responsibili- 
ties include program development, recrea- 
tional staff procurement and training. Full 
time July and August only. Write or call: 
New York Diabetes Ass’n, 104 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. OXford 7-7760. 


m———TELESCOPES—— 


Refractors—Reflectors—For Schools, 
amateurs & Professional astronomers. Complete 
—ready for use—with or without tripods. 


$3.98 to $198 up 


Send for free Illustrated Booklet TS3 


CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO. 
331 Chu-ch St. artford 1, Conn. 











COUPON CLIPPERS 

Maybe you don’t have thousands of 
dollars in Wall Street, but 
here’s one kind of coupon you can clip 
and profit by. That’s the coupons on 
Scholastic Teacher ads, including the 
“master coupon” for free materials in 
every issue. Advertising makes possible 
a strong editorial program. When you, 
the teacher, respond to our advertisers, 


invested 


we get more advertisements, and you 
get a bigger and better magazine. In 
this issue, the “master coupon” appears 
below. 


7. GROLIER SOCIETY, p. 2-T 

Two elementary school level book'ets 
International Geophysical Year 
‘Planning and Organizing Science 

Programs in Elementary Schools, A 

Teacher's Guide 

8. KNIGHT TOURS, p. 14-T 

Information on tours 

9. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, p 
List of free teaching aids 

_._Colored folder, “Map of Coal Areas 

in USA” 

10. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING 

AWARDS, p. 11-T 

Rules book for Writing Awards Contest 

11. SONANT CORPORATION, p. 14-T 

Brochure on “Speak Up!” album 


— ae 


No. of Pupils 





Address_ 





City _ 


Zone State 





This coupon valid for twe months. 








Dec. 6, 1957 











Free Period 





Z 
= 


Mixed Metaphor: “It is the opinion 
of many observers, that in handling the 
situation, President Truman hit the 
bull’s eye on the nose.” 


Station KNOW, Austin, Texas 


Something to Worry About: We learn, 
via “Television Age,” of a network ex- 
ecutive who admits to being worried 
about his young son. The kid spends all 
his spare time reading books. 


Point of View: Oscar Wilde arrived 
at his club one evening after witnessing 
a first production of a play that was a 
complete failure. “Well,” he was asked, 
“how did it go?” “Oh,” was the lofty 
response, “the play was a great success, 
but the audience was a failure.” 

—Daniel Frohman 


Inflation and Deflation: “I’m a smash 
hit,” boasted a conceited actor to his 
dinner host, Oliver Herford. “Why, ves- 
terday during the last act, I had the 
audience glued in their seats!” “Won- 
derful, wonderful!” exclaimed Herford. 
“Clever of you to think of it!” 


Capsule Criticism: A comedian sent 

a wire to a lifelong rival on the latter's 
opening night reading, “I can’t 
there in spirit so I’m coming in person.” 
—Bennett Cerf 


be 


Classroom Boners: From an eighth 
grade history exam paper: “Cotton gin 
is a kind of alcohol.”"—Martha Shaler, 
East Topeka Jr. H. S., Topeka, Kans. 
Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36. 











Successful Farming 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Dec. 5, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Circus 
Boy: “The Return of Buffalo Bill” tells 
about how the great plainsman and 
showman, retired because of his guilt at 
being away on tour when his son died, 
changes his outlook with Corky’s help. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Zorro: Don Diego 
visits the Los Angeles prison to talk to 
his father, Don Alejandro, and Torres, 
who are imprisoned, awaiting trial. 
Diego suspects that Capitan Monastario 
is plotting to convict the pair without a 
fair trial. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Navy Log: “The 
Amateurs” tells about how the brand 
new destroyer-escort U.S.S. England, 
manned by a green crew of civilian- 
sailors, was transformed from a floating 
joke into a super-efficient submarine 
killer 

Mon., Dec. 9, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: Devil's Island, once a dreaded 
prison, and the Djukas, who transform 
the poisonous cassava roots into edible 
flour, will be seen in “Journey to the 
Guianas.”’ 

Tues., Dec. 10, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Sir 
Lancelot: “The Theft of Excalibur” is 
based on the St. Stephen’s Day custom 
when the knights of the Round Table 
change places with their squires. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Broken Arrow 
A company of Confederate soldiers, for 
whom the Civil War never ended, raid 
Apache cattle and bring Cochise to the 
point of war, in “Smoke Signal.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 

Wed., Dec. 4, 6:00 p.m. (*NBC-ETV) Art 
and the Gods: “The Odyssey,” a tracing 
of Odysseus’ adventure-filled journey, 
starting at the close of the Trojan War 
Dec. 11: “Perseus,” an account of the 
hero’s life from the time of Zeus’ visit 
to Perseus’ mother, Danae, through 
Perseus’ slaying of the Gorgon, Medusa, 
and the rescue of the Princess Andro- 
meda 

Sat., Dec. 7, 2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan 
Opera: The new English language ver- 
sion of Tschaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin.” 
Soprano Lucine Amara will sing Tat- 
yana, with baritone George London in 
the title role of Onegin 

7:05 p.m. (CBS) C ‘leveland Orchestra 
(Premiere): Among the highlights of 
the 40th anniversary season of this 
orchestra will be the broadcast pre- 
mieres of nine works by leading Amer- 
ican and European composers especially 
commissioned for this occasion. 

Sun., Dec. 8, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Plato’s “Apology.” 

11:39 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
“A Conjugation of the Blues”: A Study 
of American jazz and literature with 
Barry Ulanov, jazz historian, and Dylan 
Todd, guitarist 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera 
(Seasonal Premiere): Francis Poulenc’s 
“Dialogues of the Carmelites,” a story 
of a gentle, devoted group of nuns in 
France at the time of the French Revo- 
lution. For background, see music critic 
Howard Taubman’s article in the “New 
York Times” (Sept. 23 and 29, 1957). 


5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Seven Lively 
Arts: “The Sound of Jazz,” a musical 
salute to the blues as the roots of jazz, 
and featuring today’s leading jazz per- 
formers, including Billie Holliday, 
Count Basie, Pee Wee Russell, Coleman 
Hawkins, the Jimmy Guiffre Trio, Roy 
Eldridge, and Red Allen. This program 
on Dixieland, swing, modern and ex- 
perimental jazz is written by Jack 
McGiffert, produced by Robert Her- 
ridge, and directed by Sidney Lumet. 
A representative of each of the major 


Maurice Evans stars in ‘‘Twelfth Night’ 
on Hallmark Hall of Fame, Dec. 15. 


forms of jazz will tell in his own words 
how he became a jazz musician, and 
will illustrate, musically, his style 

Mon., Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone 
Hour: Baritone Theodor Uppman 

Sun., Dec. 15, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Seven Lively Arts: “Hollywood Around 
the World,” an intensive examination of 
the current state of the American mo- 
tion picture industry, with emphasis on 
the trend that has sent Hollywood film 
companies on location all around the 
globe. “Here is New York,” based on 
E. B. White’s profile of Manhattan 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 

Fri., Dec. 6, 6:00 p.m. (*NBC-ETV) Cam- 
era on Washington: “Treasury Depart- 
ment,” a telecast from the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving. How our 
currency is made. The ABC’s of gov- 
ernment finance and inflation. The 
regulatory functions of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Guests: George Miller, 
Director of Printing; Gabriel Hauge, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Economic Affairs. Dec. 13: Department 
of Agriculture. 

Sun., Dec. 8, 12 noon (CBS-TV) The Day 
Called X: How Portland, Oregon would 
react in the event of an H-Bomb attack. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: Education in 1970, with Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, who will discuss 
the problems to be faced in education 
during the next twelve years, and the 
ways in which this vital problem might 
be solved. 


15-T 


6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “The Crowded Air,” a study of 
the growing volume of aircraft traffic 
filling the American skies 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Dec. 4, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disney- 
land: An atomic-powered space ship is 
proposed by a leading rocket and guid- 
ed missile expert, Dr. Ernst Stuhlinger, 

for a trip to Mars, in Disney’s “Mars 
and Beyond.” Dr. Wernher von Braun 
also appears. (See profile on him and 
rocket development in “Life” for Nov 
18, 1957.) 


Thurs., Dec. 5, 6:00 p.m. (*NBC-ETV) 


Survival: “Energy” takes up these ques- 
tions: What are the sources of energy, 
excluding food? What are the energy 
requirements of agricultural societies? 
Of the technological-industrial world? 
What is the significance of the dispari- 
ties in the world-wide distribution of 
energy fuels? Dec. 12: Part II, Energy. 


Sun., Dec. 8, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 


Mr. Wizard: Light. Tommy finds the 
answer to: “What is light?” Mr. Wizard 
demonstrates that it is the fastest thing 
in the world. Dec. 15: Gravity. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 
World: “The Endless Frontier” examines 
some of the basic problems in Ameri- 
can science today with emphasis on 
conditions favorable to scientific re- 
search. Drs. Glenn Seaborg, Wendell 
Stanley, and Ernest Lawrence, Nobel 
Prize winners, work with colleagues on 
basic research at the Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, demonstrating the 
importance of the university in scien- 
tific research. The Argonne National 
Laboratory, outside Chicago, offers ex- 
amples of research in peaceful uses of 
atomic energy while the Smithsonian 
Institution delves into the history of 
atomic technology. Students at the 
Bronx High School of Science show 
their dedicated interest in a mathe- 
matics seminar and the extra-curricular 
activities of their Biology Experimental 
Society. The principal of this unusual 
school, Dr. Morris Meister, will appear 


Mon., Dec. 9, 6:00 p.m. (*NBC-ETV) 


IGY: “The Air: Blanket and Shield.” 
The role of the earth’s atmosphere in 
the distribution of heat and as a filter- 
ing shield against lethal radiation and 
meteoritic particles. Dec. 16: “The Vir- 
gin Sunlight.” 


Tues., Dec. 10, 6:00 p.m. (*NBC-ETV) 


Mathematics: “The Bedrock of Logical 
Thought.” Math becomes a purely ab- 
stract subject. Dr. R. L. Wilder, Re- 
search Prof. of Math. U. of Mich 
Dec. 17: Theory of sets 


DRAMA 


Wed., Dec. 4, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 


Steel Hour: Bert Lahr stars in “You 
Can’t Win,” a comedy about a man 
beset by sudden riches. Lahr is a dish- 
washer who wins the Irish Sweep- 
stakes 


Thurs., Dec. 5, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: Lloyd Nolan, Martha Vickers, 
James Whitmore and Victor Jory star 
in “The Galvanized Yankee,” a Civil 
War frontier story 


Sun., Dec. 15, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 


mark Hall of Fame: Piper Laurie, 
Howard Morris and Maurice Evans siar 
in Shakespeare's “Twelfth Night.” See 
Frederick Kiley’s excellent essay on the 
TV script in “The English Journal” 
(December, 1957) and Henry B. Ma- 
loney’s equally thoughtful piece on 
“The Humanities Today,” in “Clearing 
House” (Dec. 1957). Extended study 
questions next week 


*Note: NBC-ETV means that the National 
Broadcasting Company is allowing use of 
its facilities for transmitting programs 
over the nation’s non-profit educational 
television (ETV) stations. Some ETV 
stations will carry the programs live at 
the times indicated. Others will carry 
them on a delayed basis 


National Radio and TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





OF COAL —NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


. * 


Coal Reserves 


URING the millions of years required for the con- 
|B erst of dead vegetable matter into coal, billions 
of tons of this precious fuel were formed. As civilization 
developed and national borders were created, Ameri- 
ca found itself with an abundance of coal deposits 
within its boundaries. Today the United States has 40% 
of che world’s known coal reserves, scattered through- 
out 31 states and Alaska. These reserves total over a 
trillion tons—enough to last for approximately 2000 
years at our present rate of use! 

This is significant. Since our civilization could not 
function without coal, the availability of a plentiful 
supply is necessary for continued industrial growth. 

Our coal reserves assure America that supply. Coal 
represents 90°; of our mineral fuel reserves. As men- 
tioned before, this means adequate fuel for many hun- 
dreds of years. When we match this against coal 
resources of other countries or even against the com- 
paratively limited longevity of other fuels in our own 


country, we can consider ourselves fortunate. In war 
or peace — for a continuing future —our vast coal 
reserves form a staunch basis for America’s security. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your Classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Map of Coal Areas in the 
U.S.A.” —a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country’s coal 
areas, our Coal reserves, and our annual production by states. 


Name 

School 

Street 

City 

Grades taught 





